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Notes at Random 


Lawrence’s Last Word—A Christian’s Apologia—Arnold Bennett 
Reveals Himself—The Changing Theatre 


“Once a book is fathomed, once it is known and its 
meaning is fixed or established, it is dead. A book only 
lives while it has power to move us and move us 
differently ; so long as we find it different every time 
we read it. Owing to the flood of shallow books which 
really are exhausted in one reading, the modern mind 
tends to think 
every book is 
the same— 
finished in one 
reading. But 
it is not 
so. And 
gradually the 
modern mind 
will realise it 
again. The 
real joy of a 
book lies in 
reading it 
over and over 
again and 
always 
finding it 
different, 
coming upon 
another 
meaning, 
another level 
of meaning. 
It is as usual 
a question of values; we are so overwhelmed 
with quantities of books that we hardly realise 
any more that a book can be valuable like a jewel 
or a lovely picture, into which you can look deeper 
and deeper and get a more profound experience 
every time. It is far, far better to read one book six 
times, at intervals, than to read six several books. 
Because if a certain book can call you to read it six 
times, it will be a deeper and deeper experience each 
time, and will enrich the whole soul, emotional and 
mental. Whereas six books read once only are merely 
an accumulation of superficial interest, the burdensome 
accumulation of modern days—quantity without real 
value. 

“We shall now see the reading public dividing again 


The Miracle.”’ 
Produced by Max Reinhardt. 


into two groups: the vast mass, who read for amuse- 
ment and for momentary interest, and the small minority 
who only want the books which have value to them- 
selves, books which yield experience, and still deeper 
experience.” 

This quotation seems to me to epitomise the position 
that I en- 
deavoured to 
make clear 
in these notes 
last month— 
that litera- 
ture is fast 
a p proaching 
a crisis which 
will result in 
the frank 
recognition of 
two kinds of 
writing, the 
highbrow and 
the lowbrow, 
and that the 
former will 
not only 
definitely set 
itself to 
appeal to the 
cultured 
minority, but 
will actually 
glory in the fact that it is “caviare to the general.” 

The quotation is from the posthumous work of 
D. H. Lawrence, “‘ Apocalypse’’ (Ios. 6d.; Martin 
Secker), in which he examines one of the greatest esoteric 
books of all time—the Revelation of St. John the Divine. 
Lawrence did not live to revise his last testament which, 
as Richard Aldington says in his introduction to it, 
“ differs from nearly all Lawrence’s other books. It isa 
work of exposition rather than of creation”’ For that 
reason alone it would be important, for whatever 
prejudices one may have against certain of Lawrence’s 
novels, and however violently one may dissent from 
certain aspects of his teaching, it is at last generally 
conceded that he was a writer of genius, one of the very 
few our time has seen. But “ Apocalypse”’ has, at 
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“The Man Who Was Thursday.” 
Set for Kamerny Theatre, Moscow. 


least to my mind, another importance. It attempts to 
solve an almost insoluble problem. If it offers no very 
definite solution, there is in this case some virtue in the 
mere fact of statement. The eternal riddle—which 
Mr. Murry in his book on Communism also asked—is how 
man is to reconcile his moral duties as an individual with 
his political duties as a citizen? The conflict is as age- 
old as it is topical; Lawrence looks at his Bible and 
asks why the religion of Jesus, with its call to self- 
sacrifice and love, has allowed the thunderous hatred of 
the Book of Revelation to invade it. He sees in those 
sonorous denunciatory passages only the expression of 
a thwarted power-lust, of the rage of the envy of the 
“ under-dogs,”’ who would destroy the splendid and the 
rich and the powerful because they themselves are mean 
and poor and impotent. He finds in history that John 
of Patmos’s cry of hate in the Apocalypse has moved 
men in the mass more than Jesus’s cry of love in the 
Gospels ; that however we may respond individually to 
the latter, collectively we tend to embrace the former. 

(If his own bias in the matter is Nietzschean, that may 
be because he is the child of his age, and his age is one of 
dictators.) ‘‘ We can understand,” he says, “ that the 
Father of the Church in the East wanted Apocalypse 
left out of the New Testament. 
And like Judas among the 
disciples, it was inevitable that 
it should be included. .. . 
There is Jesus—but there is 
also John the Divine. There 
is Christian love—and there 
is Christian envy. The 
former would save the world 
—the latter will never be 
satisfied till it has destroyed 
the world. They are two 
sides of the same medal.” 
So he concludes that 
Christianity, in spite of its 
unchallenged greatness as an 
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individual creed of love, must fail as an all-inclusive 
belief because, in its political aspect, it is negative and 
destructive instead of positive and creative. 

There is much in the book of course besides this. 
A thesis is elaborated—that the symbolism of the 
Apocalypse contains much that is pre-Christian, ancient 
pagan dreams of the cosmos, which have been adapted 
or altered to suit the purpose of first the Jewish, then 
the Christian Apocalyptists. This may well be true, 
and the idea has been elaborated in more detail in “‘ The 
Dragon of Revelation,” by Frederick Carter (2s. ; 
Desmond Harmsworth)—a book which repays reading. 
in conjunction with ‘‘ Apocalypse,”’ for the two authors 
had often discussed the subject together. But its truth 
or falsity has little to do with the personal credo of 
Lawrence, which breaks through the enigmatic symbol- 
ism, nor do his ideas on the militant hope of immortality, 
which inspired the early Church, detract from the 
pathos of the closing pages, written in the shadow of 
death: ‘‘ For man, the vast marvel is to be alive. For 
man, as for flower and beast and bird, the supreme 
triumph is to be most vividly, most perfectly alive. 
Whatever the unborn and the dead may know, they 
cannot know the beauty, the marvel of being alive in the 
flesh. The dead may look after the afterwards. But 
the magnificent here and now of life in the flesh is ours 
and ours alone, and ours only for a time. We ought to 
dance with rapture that we should be alive and in the 
flesh, and part of the living and incarnate cosmos. 
I am part of the sun as my eye is part of me. That lam 
part of the earth my feet know perfectly, and my blood 
is part of the sea. My soul knows that I am part of 
the human race, my soul is an organic part of the great 
human soul, as my spirit is part of my nation. In my 
own very self Iam part of my family. There is nothing 
in me that is alone and absolute except my mind . . .” 


Misconceptions 


At least Lawrence was no defeatist. For that 
reason it seems to me doubly unfortunate that he 
should for one instant have endorsed the fashionable 
fallacy of the failure of Christianity, or have been blind 
to the fact that the Apocalypse is the most triumphant 
piece of literature ever written. For which reason indeed 
its echoes have haunted all literature for twenty 
centuries. Perhaps to a dilettante dreaming beside an 


Italian lake, some of it may sound a little crude ; but 
The point is that it expresses 


that is hardly the point. 


“* King Henry VIII.” 
Produced by Terence Gray. 
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the spirit of people who, for an idea, were willing to 
leave life in all its loveliness and be torn to pieces by 
lions in an Italian arena. Not envy but courage, not 
greed but assurance, not destruction but conquest are 
the dominant notes of it. In every age of stress and 
crisis they have sounded ; and it may not be long before 
they are heard again. 

The central fallacy of Lawrence’s conception, which 
is also the central fallacy of much of the age’s thought, 
can be seen clearly in the following passage: ‘‘ The 
Jewish mind hates the mortal and terrestrial divinity 
of man; the Christian mind the same. Man is only 
postponedly divine ; when he is dead and gone to glory. 
He must not achieve divinity in the flesh.’’ I believe it 
is Mary Butts, in one of her books, who has pointed out 
that the invariable mark .of an era of decadence—in 
Greece, in Rome and in later civilisations—is when the 
idea of the God-Man gives place to the idea of the Man- 
God; when, in other words, Incarnation is supplanted 
by Deification. That change is exactly what Lawrence 
and his followers—and many other schools—are trying to 
effect. And the result to-day is that most pernicious of 
all perversities—the deification of scientific thought. The 
Apocalypse, on its artistic plane alone, is like a welcome 
thunderstorm to clear the air of a sullen, sterile afternoon. 

Mr. C, E. M. Joad, in his “ belligerent autobiography,”’ 
“Under the Fifth Rib” (ros. 6d.; Faber & Faber), 
epitomises the real position of science in passing : 
“Psychologists are busy demonstrating that man is 
a piece of matter which works like a machine, at a time 
when the physicists are showing that ‘ a piece of matter ’ 
is meaningless and that nothing ‘ works like a machine.’ 
Thus modern science points in contrary directions, the 
plain man does not know what to think, and the Church 
says this ‘ only shows what comes of trusting science.’ ” 
Which ecclesiastical pronouncement seems to have 
reason on its side. 


The Cult of Unreason 


Mr. Joad is concerned chiefly in an attack on the 
“cult of unreason ”’ which “is already a nuisance and 
may become a menace.”’ He finds unreason in talk, in 
politics and in the novel and, as he revels in good conver- 
sation, is interested in politics and likes reading novels, 


Othello.”” 
Setting by Emil Pirchan. 
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“* Hamlet:” 
Setting by Vl. Hofman. 


like the rest of us, this distresses him. I particularly 
welcomed his attack on the sex-novel, a form of writing 
which, among its other faults, is so hopelessly dull, and 
his own confession might well be adopted as a general 
highbrow apology for disliking those stories which still 
seem to sell by the thousand: “ The reactions of pacifist 
socialist (A) and militant history-teaching don (B) to 
the impact of the War, seem to me of enthralling 
interest ; the reactions of bank-clerk (A) and insurance 
clerk (B) to the same rejection by the same young woman, 
of none at all.” 

But the book is bursting with provocative remarks. 
It shows an acute Edwardian intelligence surveying the 
post-War scene, and finding most of it not good. It is 
written in a style which so exactly resembles that of 
Bernard Shaw’s prefaces (which Mr. Joad must know 
almost by heart), that it can be described as identical 
and not dismissed as parody. Much of the thought too 
seems to be echoes of Shaw and conjures up visions of 
twenty-first century biographers waging wordy battles 
as to why and when Bernard Shaw 
adopted the pseudonym of Joad in order 
to write ‘‘ Under the Fifth Rib.’”’ Even 
the title should be a godsend to the 
cryptogrammists. As Mr. Joad is perfectly 
frank about his debt to Shaw—he is indeed 
the Shavian par excellence—I write this 
without any trepidation. But it is only 
fair to add that Shaw would have no 
reason to be ashamed of the pseudonym. 


An Inspired Life 

I have a third book to add to this 
list—one that complements the other two 
and forms a commentary on them. There 
is the protest of a dying dreamer and the 
argumentativeness of a lively philosopher 
—records of vision and ideas. The 
dreamer thought that one particular idea 
was wrong; the philosopher suspects 
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Dr. Knock.’ 
Setting by Louis Jouvet. 


that all sorts of ideas may be right. It is left toa modern 
saint, sure of one overwhelming truth, to show the 
working-out of an idea in practice, with a single-hearted 
energy which fulfils the conflicting vision and reveals 
the aridity of mere argument. In “ What I Owe to 
Christ ’’ (5s. ; Hodder & Stoughton), Mr. C. F. Andrews, 
friend of Gandhi and Tagore, tells the story of his life 
of service and of his belief. We see that belief widening 
ever in circumference while never altering the centre. 
Mr. Andrews was brought up in the strictness of the 
Catholic Apostolic doctrine, for his father was a staunch 
follower of Edward Irving. In his undergraduate years 
at Cambridge, where other influences brought modifica- 
tions, he became ordained as a High Church curate. 
Then followed work at home in the north of England, 
and abroad. In India and in South Africa he laboured 
unceasingly for the oppressed, and with wider experience 
came a wider creed. He fell under the influence of 
Albert Schweitzer, that great theologian and greater 
Christian, who sacrificed a distinguished musical and 
academic career in order to minister as a doctor to the 
natives of equatorial Africa, and Schweitzer led him to 
a larger conception of the historical Jesus. In Africa 
itself he discovered how the ethics of Gandhi and his 
followers in a fight against cruelty and oppression were 
far more in keeping with the spirit of Christ than the 
behaviour of those who professed and called themselves 
Christian, and this revelation of the truth of other creeds 
was completed by meeting and long association with 
Rabindranath Tagore. With the poet he went to China 
and Japan, enlarging his vision as he extended the scope 
of his service, till ‘“‘ it became clear to me that the 
Buddhist movement had humanised the East in a way 
not unlike the humanising of the barbarous West by 
Christian influence at a later date. In each historical 
instance the ultimate message . . . had been one of 
moral significance. It had been the one message of the 
supreme beauty of goodness and love as altogether 
mightier than brute force.’’ This book is the story of 
the message in action, and it is an epic of adventure. 
I was glad too that the Apocalypse entered the last 
chapter, as a reminder that John of Patmos had the last 
and unanswerable word after all. 


Arnold Bennett at Work 


Many people will welcome the publication of the 
first volume of Arnold Bennett’s “‘ Journals ”’ (10s. 6d. ; 
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Cassell) for the light it throws on and the picture it 
gives of that past epoch, 1896-1910. Others again 
will find in it the pleasures of watching an alert mind 
seeing and describing, as only Bennett could describe, 
the details of remembered scenes; there are some 
perfect vignettes in this book. But some, like myself, 
will treasure it as the revelation of a writer’s mind and 
an explanation of his work. If it were not so naive it 
would be a most damning document. It shows Bennett, 
faced with the choice between God and Mammon, choos- 
ing the latter. Money is the dominant motif, and when 
we are not conscious of Bennett keeping one eye, like 
a hardened speculator, on the main chance, we are 
noticing his other examining his own prose style with 
the loving feverishness of a hypochondriac. So weari- 
some do these twin obsessions become that even the 
intervening descriptions leave us not altogether free to 
enjoy them. We have the uneasy feeling that they are 
written with both eyes (released from their preoccupa- 
tions for the moment) fixed on posterity. 

One of the first entries sounds the ominous note: 

“ At noon precisely I finished my first novel.’’ There 
is something terrifying about such precision. Three 
years later his thought on New Year’s Eve are faithfully 
recorded. 

“ This year I have written 335,340 words, grand total. 
Two hundred and twenty-eight articles and stories 
(including four instalments of a serial of 30,000-70,000 
words each) have actually been published. Also my 
book of plays—polite farces. 

“T have written six or eight short stories not yet 
published or sold. Also the greater part of 55,000 
serial— Love and Life ’—for Tillotsons which begins 
publication about April next year. 

“ Also the whole draft (80,000 words) of my Stafford- 
shire novel, ‘ Anna Tellwright.’ 

“ My total earnings were {592 3s 1d., of which sum 
I have yet to receive {72 Ios.” 

One cannot help but admire the man’s industry. 

This passion for minor accuracy never seems to have 
deserted Bennett, and in later years we find him 
chronicling the length in inches of the reviews his books 
received in various newspapers. 

This general attitude will be of course no shock to the 
reader, for one always felt that it formed the back- 
ground of Bennett’s mind. But what did come as a 
shock to me was the strangeness of some of his critical 
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judgments—for, for instance, he should find that 
“* Weir of Hermiston’ is far beyond anything that 
Hardy for example could compass.” 


New Ideas in the Theatre 


In his autobiography Mr. Joad has said that “ the 
average cinema entertainment is, it is notorious, now 
such that no intelligent person can sit through it with- 
out intolerable humiliation. The reason is simple. It 
costs some {40,000 to make even the simplest talkie. 
Hence if the talkie is not to,be a financial failure, it must 
be capable of being shown a large number of times to 
great masses of people.” The relationship of the 
cinema with the theatre is a matter of endless 
debate ; we are continually hearing the cry that 
the cinema is killing 
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is. It is not the least virtue of this magnificent compila- 
tion of Leon Moussinac’s that it offers him an alternative 
to a visit to the theatres of Europe in order to find out. 
He will see here a vast number of architectural settings ; 
strange, uncanny devices with stages at different levels ; 
quaint, ugly costumes which appear to be either carica- 
tures or mechanical symbols ; grotesque settings which 
seem to parody the play they are intended to present. 
Some of them are reproduced in these pages—the 
constructivist set for Chesterton’s ““ The Man Who Was 
Thursday,” as it was played at the Kamerny 
theatre in Moscow; the Czechoslovakian setting for 
the graveyard scene in “ Hamlet”; the interpre- 
tation of Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Henry VIII,” on a setting 
composed entirely of galvanised steel; the stark 
simplicity of the movable 


the theatre. To a limited 
extent this is of course 
true, and for the reason 
which Mr. Joad gives. 
The cinema can cater much 
more effectually than the 
theatre for the entertain- 
ment of the masses. The 
result is that the theatre | 
is released to become more 
and more an art-form as 
it becomes more obviously 
defeated by its rival in its 
capacity entertainer. 
In other words, the advent 
of the film has allowed the 
theatre to become high- 
brow once more. 

A magnificent record of acute literary observer, 
the new theatre in all ART 
countries has been issued 
by Messrs. Batsford in a 
volume entitled ‘‘ The New 
Movement in the Theatre,”’ 


FICTION 


(Arrowsmith.) 


DRAMA 
Maurice Browne. 


warning. 


RELIGION 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


REMINISCENCES 


1896-1910. 
(Cassell.) 


Sleigh. 21s. 


a very fine introduction. 


THE EDITOR RECOMMENDS 


‘The Postmaster-General.’’ 
With 30 sketches by G. K. Chesterton. 


This new Chester-Belloc contains almost as much fun 
and as good political satire as Mr. Belloc’s masterpiece 
in that field, ‘‘ A Change in the Cabinet.” 


“Wings Over Europe.’’ 
3s. 6d. 
A play which may be a prophecy and is certainly a 


** What I Owe to Christ.’’ 


A magnificent apologia by one who has seen and 
understood many aspects of religion in many countries. 


“The Journals of Arnold Bennett.’’ 
Edited by Newman Flower. 


A picture of the pre-War scene through the eyes of an 


“Wood Engraving Since 
(Pitman.) 

This book contains eighty illustrations from the works 
of past and contemporary engravers, in addition to 


background to the French 
“Doctor Knock’; and 
the majestic plainness of 
the German conception of 
the last act of ‘‘ Othello.” 

These designs, few as 
they are, are sufficient to 
suggest that there is some- 
thing very new in the new 
movement of the theatre. 
It may be expressed simply 
by saying that the painter 
has given place to the 
architect, and that the 
actor has given place to 
the producer. No longer 
is the play a represented 
thing against a_back- 
ground; it is an_ inter- 
preted thing im a setting. 
The essence of the play, as 
seen by the producer, is 
expressed through a form 
built up by the architect. 
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of which one hundred and 
fifty copies only are issued at the price of ten 
guineas. But if it cannot be possessed by many 
readers, it should certainly be looked at in the libraries. 
Mr. Gordon Craig also in his foreword has made a 
suggestion about its distribution. He points out that 
there is one group in the English theatre-going public— 
“the highbrows—which is a worth-while group. It 
actually thinks—it feels—it lives. It is made up of 
men of eighty and men of twenty-five. Some of the 
most advanced of the highbrows are members of the 
Atheneum Club; and others drive buses—are typists 
—are even Titled Persons. Let the first and the last, 
who can afford it, give this book to the two other 
groups, who can’t; after that, let all four give them- 
selves a real and independent theatre ; for at present 
there is not one real, independent theatre in England.” 

I think that Mr. Gordon Craig is unduly pessimistic, 
though it must be admitted that, turning over the 
leaves of this superb picture-book, England does come 
out rather badly in comparison. The drawback of 
not having a living, intelligent theatre in England is 
that it makes it very difficult for the average English- 
man to realise what the new movement in the theatre 


He uses his human puppets 
as the actor himself uses his body for gesture. On a 
constructivist set for instance he can express change, 
movement, rhythm, through the actual movement 
of the players on several planes; on a simple open 
set, like the ‘“ Othello,” the actor himself can be 
used as a formal machine against the unencumbered 
background. 

This new movement has led to a new conception of 
‘the importance of the dramatist. Until the War it 
would have been true to say that one could keep a record 
of the theatre by keeping a library of the plays of the 
greatest dramatists. That is true no longer. Probably 
it was never really so, for a play has always been at best 
a libretto. But now it is not even that. It is merely 
a scenario somewhat sketchily drafted for the producer, 
the architect, costume-designer, the lighting expert and 
the actor, to work on for the creation of that mysterious 
thing which we call Theatre and which has become the 
highest, because at once the most beautiful and the most 
sophisticated, art-form of our times. And for the under- 
standing of this theatre a book such as “ The New 
Movement in the Theatre ”’ is indispensable. 

HuGu Ross WILLIAMSON. 
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PUTTING PEOPLE INTO BOOKS By 


How Far Can it be Justified ? 


LOWLY but surely the literary forms known 
hitherto as poetry, fiction, autobiography, and 
biography, are moving towards a form, greatly elastic, 
which will embrace all four. Consider the tendencies and 
overlapping of the following group: Proust’s “A la 
Recherche du Temps Perdu,” Barbellion’s ‘ Journal 
of a Disappointed Man,” Eliot’s ‘‘ Waste Land,’’ Joyce’s 
“ Ulysses” and Lytton Strachey’s “Queen Victoria.” 


Leigh Hunt at the age of 66. 


Each of these, needless to say, has been the most in- 
fluential work of its kind published during the last 
twenty-five years. Dujardin, the French novelist and 
dramatist to whom Joyce has expressed his indebted- 
ness, points out that the infusion of poetry into every 
branch of literature has been the supreme literary 
event of the past half-century, and for this, he main- 
tains, we are primarily indebted to the Symbolists 
of 1885. Is it not probable that poetry, like most 
other conquering races, will end by being absorbed by 
what it has conquered? The greatest literary artists 
of to-day are not poets but novelists, or rather they 
are poets in their novels, and should be described by 
a new compound word embracing both. 

At present, however, I am not so much concerned 
with these larger issues as with one aspect of the growing 
liaison between the novel, the autobiography, and bio- 
graphy. Fiction so called is more and more making 
use of living people, famous, notorious and obscure. 
It is using them with less disguise, and since in many 
cases it attempts to tell more and more of the truth, 
it often substitutes for the penalty of caricature the 
possibly even greater penalty of excessive revelation. 
It is interesting to consider how far this is likely to 
go, and how far it is permissible. 

The problem in a modified form is as old as literature 
itself, and it is probable that Potiphar’s wife was annoyed 
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by contemporary versions of her story. From the dawn 
of the novel, its authors have made use of living people. 
Fielding had an original for Parson Adams and many 
other characters, and most of Smollett’s people are 
known to have been taken from life. Scott was criti- 
cised for using his father’s death-bed without senti- 
mentalising it—which was what the objection amounted 
to—and Charlotte Bronté knew so few people that any 
visitor at Haworth might be said to have stepped 
straight over the threshold of the vicarage into her 
next novel. It might seem that the best way to guard 
against recognition by the original was to tell the 
truth, while changing the superficialities, but unhappily 
there are always kind friends to tell the original what 
has been done, even though he may have had the good 
fortune not to recognise the portrait of himself, as 
happened in the famous case of Dickens and Leigh 
Hunt, the latter being the original of Harold Skimpole 
in “ Bleak House.” Dickens was very loath to recog- 
nise the cruelty of what he had done, and the fact 
that Hunt, the imperturbable “child” of the novel, 
was really pained, is in a way an indictment of Dickens’s 
portrait of him, though it is more of a caricature than 
a portrait. Always in such cases the question arises 
as to how far the portrait is intended to be such, and 
the author’s defence generally takes the form of a 
denial or mitigation of any such intention, expressed 
with lofty indignation at the trivial preoccupations of 
other people, and much injured innocence. 

In writing of a letter which he had received from 
the original of a minor character in “‘ David Copper- 
field,’’ Dickens said: ‘It is serio-comic, but there is 
no doubt one is wrong in being tempted to such a 
use of power.’ Within a year or two he was creating 
Harold Skimpole! Perhaps it really is impossible to 
be a gentleman and an artist; and for the artist it 
may be said that there is a choice of evils. Either 


Mr. Harold Skimpole holds forth. 
From ‘‘ Bleak House,” by Charles Dickens (Chapman & Hall). 
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Anatole France. 


From the painting by Guth in the possession of Messrs. John Lane. 


he must forgo the use of material which gives his 
powers just the scope they need, thus injuring himself, 
his contemporaries and in some cases posterity also, 
or else he must hurt those with whom he has been 
intimate, and to whom perhaps he is in many ways 
indebted. It is all very difficult, and it is idle to make 
ethical pronouncements one way or the other. When- 
ever the creative urge has been strong enough to be 
worth anything at all, writers have always. chosen to 
take the risk of causing pain, and will continue to do 
so until the end of time. Temperament and circum- 
stances of course are important modifying factors. 
For quite ignoble reasons, it is easier to tell the truth 
about the wife who has divorced you than about the 
wife who is still living with you. 

Meredith used the love story of Lassalle, the German 
socialist, as material for ‘“‘ The Tragic Comedians,” 
and in the memorial edition ot his works there is even 
a portrait of Lassalle as a frontispiece to that volume. 
But in that case, as is indicated in the sub-title, ‘‘ A 
Study in a Well Known Story,” the facts were common 
property, and Meredith was not making indiscreet 
revelations or indulging in an orgy of denigration: 
the book is not scandalous but dull—it is your merchant 
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of letters who makes scandalous such of his books 
as would otherwise be dull. 

Wells has put living people into his books and 
not without an occasional flicker of malice, but very 
good-humouredly on the whole, an example which 
certain young post-War novelists have disdained. 
When ‘‘ The New Machiavelli’ was published, Wells 
was attacked for putting Balfour and the Webbs 
into the book. He defends himself in his preface to 
this novel in the Atlantic edition : 

“Since the design was to set the action in the 
world of the liberal political intelligentzia of London 
in the opening decade of the twentieth century, it 
was necessary to introduce figures at least similar 
to such outstanding angles of that world as for 
example Mr. and Mrs. Webb and Mr. Balfour. One 
could not give that world at all without its chief 
angles and bends of opinion. But there was no need 
to make them either portraits or caricatures so long 
as a sort of parallelism of effect was attained. 
Unhappily our British criticism was quite incapable 
of the fine but real distinction between giving a 
similar figure and, as the vulgar have it, ‘ putting 
people into a book,’ and ‘The New Machiavelli’ for 
that and other reasons had a stormy launching.” 


This seems plausible enough, but surely there is 
something specious about the distinction between 
“ portraits’ and “similar figures.” It is obvious 
for one thing that even the most elaborate portrait 
ends in being no more than a “ similar figure.” 
Then Altiora’s bland unconsciousness of passion, her 
ludicrous preoccupation with her interests, as in the 
canoe episode, where she nearly drowns herself and 
the hero “ with a sudden lateral gesture of the arm 
to emphasise the high note with which she dis- 
missed the efficiency of the Charity Organisation 
Society ’’—these things, delightful in themselves, 
are not essential to the “ chief angles and bends of 
opinion.” 

It seems to me that Wells has chosen a weak defence 
when there is a stronger defence available. After all, 
people in public life are used to having their personal 
foibles exposed: they are fair game for cartoonists 
and paragraphists, and in many cases very eager game 
too. No one thinks of rebuking the political opponent 
who said of the Webbs that “ if you were to prick them 
they would bleed statistics,” and yet much that Wells 
was attacked for doing amounted to no more than 
that. 

Savage and scurrilous attacks in fiction, masquerading 
as portraits, are quite another matter. Of course— 
and this does tend to hamper almost any defence 
which the novelist can bring forth—there is always 
the suspicion, whenever a well known public figure 
is put into a book, that the author is doing it with one 
eye on the advertising value of the talk which it is 
sure to create. 

Wyndham Lewis and Aldous Huxley have both put 
living people into their books, and far more ruthlessly 
than Wells. ‘‘ Apes of God” contains some of the 
best social satire of modern times and reveals an in- 
tellect like a razor blade, but its portraits of living 
people are often devastatingly cruel, and so far as its 
treatment of its human subject matter is concerned, 
it becomes a weariness of the flesh through being one 
long sneer. Probably the author himself is uneasily 
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aware of this; at least some of his comments on Shake- 
speare and the comic suggest that he may be. He is 
the supreme intellectual slap-stick of his time, but 
Aldous Huxley runs him very close. The portrait of 
Burlap, in ‘‘ Point Counter Point,’”’ is best described 
in the vernacular as ‘“‘a nasty piece of work.” Not 
of course that Mr. Huxley’s sincerity can for a moment 
be impugned ; he is a good hater, and he finds Burlap 
detestable. Nevertheless people of taste have never 
regarded hatred as an adequate basis for a work of 
art, and surely, if you hate someone so much that you 
want everyone to know, the best thing to do is to hire 
the Albert Hall for a Hate Meeting and to put double 
column advertisements in all the big dailies, instead 
of presenting as a human being what is only a very 
limited set of reactions to one. Hatred—and especially 
such hatred as Mr. Huxley’s—is very like X rays; it 
seems to penetrate and to be capable of revealing a 
very great deal, whereas in fact it reveals relatively 
little. When I asked another novelist what was the 
origin of this feud, he said dryly: ‘‘ Well, they were 
fighting for the soul of D. H. Lawrence, and now they’re 
fighting over the body.” 

Rampion of course, in “‘ Point Counter Point,” is a 
“similar figure’ for D. H. Lawrence; as Bergotte, in 
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Proust, is a “similar figure’’ for Anatole France. 
If the novelists’ habit of putting each other into novels 
persists, they will soon have to park their guns in the 
hotel cloak-room before they can be admitted to the 
Annual Dinner of the Authors Society. Gerhardi, as 
he explains in his autobiography, has put his novelist 
friend Hugh Kingsmill into “ Pending Heaven,” and 
everyone recognised the famous newspaper proprietor 
in ‘‘ Jazz and Jasper,’”’ where Arnold Bennett appeared 
also as Vernon Sprott. Gerhardi however does not 
put people into his books merely in order to flay them 
alive. Lionel Britton has put Shaw into his new play, 
which is to be published shortly, but here the portrait is 
wholly flattering, and Shaw appears under his own name. 

This spectacle of the literary dog eating more and 
more of its own tail is the inevitable result of the steady 
fusion of fiction, biography and autobiography. Realism 
has advanced so far that few serious novelists care—or 
dare—to write of anything or anyone that they do not 
know more or less intimately. Sooner or later they 
are reduced to writing about their fellow novelists. If 
you must have a novelist friend, see that he is a genial 
fellow, with some love of human nature. Pay close 
attention when he is talking about publishers or the 
latest best-seller. 


A PLEA FOR SOME REPRINTS 
Charles Marriott, Roy Horniman, “John Oliver Hobbes’’ and Violet Hunt 
By Godfrey Childe 


The number of letters which I received from BookMAN 
readers in connection with my article in the issue for 
last October emboldens me to continue the discussion then 
opened. In the space available I was able to refer but 
lightly to some of the authors and their work. To Mr. 
Charles Marriott for example I could only mention his 
first novel, ‘‘ The Column.” It is a somewhat curious 
example of the vagaries of the public taste that it should 
also be his best known. Certainly it was the success of 
the season in 1901, but many of its successors have sounder 
claims for our consideration. This is not to belittle ‘‘ The 
Column,’’ which is a novel anyone may be proud to have 
written and, for myself, I rank it very high indeed. Mr. 
Marriott’s personal view towards his firstborn is somewhat 
disparaging, but then he is a philosopher. He has always 
been full of ideas and often ahead of his time in regard 
to phenomena which have subsequently disturbed society. 

His third novel, ‘‘The House on the Sands,” for 
example, dealt with what thirty years later is somewhat 
noisily known as Empire Free Trade. Fleet Street, if 
I may venture to address that august thoroughfare (or 
perhaps I should say Shoe Lane ?) would not be the loser 
by reading it. ‘‘ The Intruding Angel’”’ of 1909 dealt 
with the varying attitudes towards the question of divorce. 
“Davenport ’”’ (1915) is an interesting exposition of the 
problem of dual personality, and ‘‘ Subsoil’’ (1913) has 
for its theme the position of the artist towards society, 
his responsibilities to it and his duties as an artist. 

But Mr. Marriott’s greatest achievement does not lie 
in any of these books, admirable and talented as they are. 
It is in ‘‘ The Dewpond ”’ of 1912 that the full and perfect 
mating of his executive ability and his wisdom is to be 
found. He set himself a hard task for the long and subtle 
story is told in the first person (always difficult), and by 
a woman writer at that. In his hands however the narra- 
tive becomes a triumph of self-effacement. The commére 
so convinces her readers, is so psychologically in tune that 


we forget that it is Mr. Marriott’s name on the title page 
and not hers. It is a story, of great interest at the time, 
of the gradual emergence of new standards between the 
sexes as a result of the increasing freedom which was in 
the air. It is a comment on a social upheaval, in which 
perhaps there was after all nothing new, but which was 
of vital importance to the high contracting parties. Packed 
with subtle observation and controlled by a meticulous 
rhythm, reminiscent of Henry James at his most lucid, its 
leisurely tempo brings out the flavour of the character 
drawing, and gives it that authentic “ bite’”’ which is 
felt only in genuine creative achievement. ‘“‘ The Rem- 
nant ”’ (1907) is set in Cornwall, and I should mention that 
in many of his novels Mr. Marriott has chosen that part 
of the world, which he obviously knows thoroughly, and 
that there is much interesting local lore in his back- 
grounds. 

Regarding the late Roy Horniman, I should like to 
correct an error of fact. I stated that he was a brother of 
Miss Horniman of the Manchester Repertory Theatre, but 
although they are descended from the same family of 
well known Quakers of Abingdon, he was no more than 
a third cousin once removed. Space prevented my men- 
tioning his most ambitious and successful book, “ Israel 
Rank,”’ which although a fantasia like the others, and as 
witty, the variations are played upon the theme of murder 
as an occasional social necessity. Israel is a young Jew 
who longs for beauty and power in life. Through his 
mother he is remotely connected to a noble English house, 
but, alas, there are seven heirs presumptive between the 
title and himself! One by one they are removed by various 
methods. Told by Israel himself, with his complete lack 
of morality of any kind, and helped by Horniman’s pene- 
trating wit, the book succeeds brilliantly and is a most 
interesting example of an Edwardian “ shocker,” although 
there are none like it in subject matter. It is not, I may 
add, a serious plea for murder, but as a study of the 
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dispositions of a tongue lying lovingly in the cheek, it 
well repays examination. 

It would be manifestly incomplete and ungracious in 
referring to writers of the Edwardian era to neglect the 
feminine contribution, since there are two whose claims 
are amply justified. The first, Mrs. Craigie, who used the 
pseudonym ‘“‘ John Oliver Hobbes,”’ died most prematurely 
in 1906 at the early age of thirty-nine. The other, Violet 
Hunt, is happily still with us. 

‘John Oliver Hobbes’”’ was a Bostonian born, who 
married an English clergyman, and she shares with Henry 
James a true Bostonian detachment (which to jump 
twenty years for a moment is also seen in Mr. Eliot) which 
is of the spirit, and which conduces to their delicate dis- 
sections of society in general and some of its members 
in particular. It brings a freshness to their outlook and 
an appreciation of things in our social life which the native 
novelist is inclined to take for granted. Almost imme- 
diately after her death there was published ‘“‘ The Dream 
and the Business.’’ Its cover bears a coloured drawing 
by Aubrey Beardsley which is happily matched by the 
elegance and subtlety of spirit within. This long and 
beautiful story is based upon the immutable sadness of 
life in general, and as a corollary the need for human 
suffering, which has been the key-note of philosophy since 
the Greeks. ‘‘ Suffering ’’-—Jim Firmalden’s words end the 
book—" suffering can never be suppressed by statute. 
It is a law of nature, but, as all other laws of nature, since 
it must be obeyed, let us at least submit as sons of God 
and co-heirs with Christ—not as beasts of burden and as 
those who believe that all labour is in vain.’’ I cannot 
believe that ‘‘ John Oliver Hobbes’s ”’ eclipse can be more 
than temporary. ‘‘ The School for Saints ’’ (1897) and its 
sequel, ‘‘ Robert Orange’’ (1900), are achievements of 
a very high level. ‘‘ The Flute of Pan’”’ (1905), a love 
story in which all her acute social sense is matched by her 
sympathetic wisdom, was her last book before her death. 
As a novelist she should be read, and the historian of the 
period will find her books valuable as documents of phases 
of social life which have departed for ever. 

Violet Hunt, although perhaps more robust, is endowed 
with no less a subtlety of spirit. She tells her stories 
cleanly and vigorously, and invests them with a valiant 
significance. She has, and it was necessary at that time 
when feminism was distraught, a strong sense of courage. 
In “‘ White Rose of Weary Leaf,”’ 


“*Ts joy thy dower or grief, 
White rose of weary leaf, 
Late rose whose life is brief, whose loves are light ? ”’ 


she boldly sets out to deal with the relationship between 
a masterful man and his daughter’s governess, the utterly 
fearless yet helpless Amy; only when it is obscured by 
the tardy introduction of the physical element does it 
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Miss Violet Hunt. 
Photo by Ionides. 


break down and bring Amy to disaster. ‘‘ Sooner or 
Later,’’ which appeared in 1904, the publishers modestly 
described as ‘“‘a story of passion and disillusionment, 
full of strong character drawing and intense and true 
feeling.’’ It is a rare pleasure to be able to endorse a pub- 
lisher’s view of his wares, but in this case one may do so 
freely. This is not to say that ‘“‘ Sooner or Later ’’ is no 
more than that. It is a very powerful story of a passion 
which degrades and yet cannot be escaped, but which is 
obviously written by an author of heroic ability and 
fearlessness. 

These books—and there are others—deserve to be read 
again for many reasons. I will put forward but one. 
We, in this post-War age, are inclined to regard the early 
years of this century as a silly, wasteful, plutocratic bubble, 
which needed a disaster like the War to prick it. Let 
us beware of its false glamour by all means. . But let 
us also admit that the Edwardian era could—and did— 
give us handsomely its share of beauty, courage and 
wisdom. 


Viscount Snowden has written an introduction to a 
new edition of a novel of his native village, ‘‘ The Weaver’s 
Web,” in which his kinsman, Mr. Keighley Snowden, 
pictures the “hungry forties’’ as they brought romance 
and tragedy to Cowling and Ickornshaw. The novel 
was originally published in 1896, and is to be added by 
Jonathan Cape to their Traveller’s Library as a Yorkshire 
classic. 


Two books of great interest to book collectors are to 
be issued by Denis Archer this month. One is ‘‘ The Book- 
Collector’s Vade-Mecum,’”’ by Andrew Block, which will 
contain, for the first time, a history of the principal London 
booksellers, based on information supplied by themselves. 
The other is a book entitled ‘‘ The New Hebrew Typo- 
graphy,” by H. J. Schonfield, which may well inaugurate 
a new era in the printing of one of the oldest languages in 
the world by bringing it into line with Western typo- 
graphical usages. There will be an introduction by Mr. 


Stanley Morison, whose great work on “‘ The English News- 
paper ’’ was reviewed in these pages last month. 


With the publication of the last two volumes of “‘ Every- 
man’s Encyclopedia,’’ Messrs. Dent have completed this 
fine and fantastically cheap reference library. The twelve 
volumes at five shillings and sixpence each are an undoubted 
bargain. The article on the Great War alone, for instance, 
contains in 80,000 words a concise conspectus, which is 
almost a book in itself. 


Messrs. Collins last month published their first six titles 
in the new series of shilling reprints of best selling authors. 
They include a Marjorie Bowen, a Philip Macdonald and an 
Edgar Wallace. The format of the books is excellent. 


Mr. Collin Brooks is editing a record of the Royal Mail 
case, with special reference to its bearing on company law 
and accounting. His ‘‘ Theory and Practice of Finance” 
is already in its third edition. 
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RASSELAS: THE TESTAMENT OF A ROMANTIC 
By Oliver Warner 


Occasionally it happens that a work of a famous author 
has greater prominence in which might be termed “‘ literary 
history’ than as pure literature, and its value consequently 
is in danger of being lost in the interest of its human associa- 
tions. To such a fate Rasselas’’ has been liable. Every- 
body knows, or supposes he knows, that Dr. Johnson was 
greater as a man than as a writer, and if they judge him 
by the heavier of his Rambler essays, or even by “ Irene,” 
they are right. Moreover everybody knows the story of 
how “‘ Rasselas,’’ his one attempt at what has loosely been 
called fiction, was written in the evenings of a single week 
to pay the expenses of his mother’s funeral. 
story, but it obscures the issue. The issue is that ‘‘ Rasse- 
las”’ is in itself a great book, one which fully deserves 
Boswell’s own eulogy. 

“‘ Rasselas ’’ is at once more and less than a novel ; more 
because it is a complete exposition of a man’s personal 
discoveries in life; less because it conforms to no known 
convention of fiction, unless it be that of the philosophic 
conte, in which all is subservient to the ideas expressed. 
However it be defined, it remains that very rare thing, 
a work of art. It has form, beauty and permanence. It 
loses little from haste of composition, for it is a complete 
and sustained burst of creative imagination. 

Even the plot of ‘‘ Rasselas’’ is not as familiar as it 
should be. It is the story of a voyage of exploration. 
Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia, lives in royal seclusion in the 
salubrity of Happy Valley, a place—because it is one of 
tireless pleasure—devoid of all interest. In this Happy 
Valley the Prince, who is a youth of active mind, grows 
restless. ‘‘ I have already enjoyed too much,” he cries; 
“give me something to desire! ”’ 

A certain poet, Imlac, who has had a varied and adven- 
turous career in the outside world, forms a friendship with 
Rasselas, to whom he narrates his many and diverse 
experiences. Rasselas is so enthralled that he becomes 
obsessed with the idea of reaching this outside world, 
entrance to which is barred by mountain ranges and 
guarded upon all sides. 

Every phase of the story is interpolated with disserta- 
tions, including one upon flying, by which means Imlac 
and the Prince try in vain to escape from their ‘‘ happy ” 
prison. For Imlac, with human perversity, having been 
at great pains to enter into the peace of the Valley, is now, 
cloyed with pleasure, only too willing to leave it. 

About a. quarter-way through the book, just before a 
means of escape has been made through a precipitous hill 
by the two men, the words “‘ choice of life ’’ are italicised, 
and this, in brief, is the main theme of the work. ‘I 
believe,’’ says Rasselas, “‘ that, if I had the choice of life, 
I should be able to fill every day with pleasure.’’ But the 
pleasure must be rather from within than—as in the Happy 
Valley—from without. Imlac, he determines, shall show 
him the way. 

When the two at length do escape from their confine- 
ment, to their surprise and pleasure they are joined at the 
last moment by the Princess Nekayah, sister of Rasselas, 
and by Pekuah, her lady. (Johnson has a partiality for 
strange names.) Once in the outside world, brother and 
sister at first find it hard to lay aside that royal dignity which 
has naturally been theirs from their birth. Imlac, however, 
shows his skill by accustoming them gradually to their 
changed state, and eventually they travel to Cairo, a city 
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which Imlac knows will provide them with rich diversity 
of experience. 

They go everywhere; they meet everyone; they see 
everything. Each aspect of life holds their attention for 
a time; in each they ultimately find dissatisfaction. Pro- 
fessional teachers disappoint them bitterly. ‘‘ Be not too 
hasty,” warns Imlac, ‘‘ to trust or to admire the teachers 
of morality : they discourse like angels, but they live like 
men.” 

Even the poor, they find, know how not to make the 
most of their busy life. ‘‘ They considered themselves 
as condemned to labour for the luxury of the rich, and 
looked up with stupid malevolence towards those that were 
placed above them.’”’ Perhaps the greatest blow, to 
Rasselas himself at any rate, is to find that seldom indeed 
is ‘‘ visible happiness in proportion to visible virtue.” 

The most celebrated dissertation is perhaps that upon 
marriage, between Rasselas and his sister, in which 
Nekayah, unwoman-like, casts the severest doubts upon 
the wisdom of the nuptial tie. So involved become their 
arguments that Imlac is moved to protest. ‘‘ It seems to 
me,” he says, ‘‘ that while you are making the choice of 
life you neglect to live.” 

Yet they have not long to wait before adventure of 
the most alarming kind befalls them. Whilst they are 
on a visit to the Pyramids, Pekuah is kidnapped with 
her attendants by a sheikh of the desert! She vanishes 
without trace, and great are the lamentations upon her 
disappearance. It is eventually revealed that the sheikh, 
far from being the lustful rover of modern fiction, is merely 
out for gain. ‘‘ Iam not,”’ he declares, ‘‘ one of the lawless 
and cruel rovers of the desert; I know the rules of civil 
life; I will fix your ransom, give a passport to your 
messenger, and perform my stipulation with nice punc- 
tuality.’’ True to his word (although with more reluctance 
than he will admit), he does eventually restore the dis- 
tressed lady to her mistress, and their discoveries proceed 
once more with tranquillity. 

They next meet a strange astronomer, whose deep 
studies of the heavens have turned his head. He is con- 
vinced that it is he himself who ordains the seasons! But 
so great is his natural charm, and so gentle his discourse, 
that the society of the two ladies is eventually the means 
of restoring him to sanity, and to free communion once 
more with his fellow men. 

Growing curious about death and the soul, the wanderers 
visit the catacombs, where they are struck with such 
melancholy that the occasion forms as it were the crisis 
of their exploration. They realise with the fullest power 
of their being that all is indeed vanity. Their quest is 
ended. ‘‘ Let us return,’’ said Rasselas, ‘‘ from this scene 
of mortality. . . . Those that lie here stretched before us, 
the wise and the powerful of ancient times, warn us to 
remember the shortness of our present state; they were 
perhaps snatched away while they were busy, like us, in 
the choice of life.” 

“To me,”’ said the Princess, ‘‘ the choice of life is become 
less important; I hope hereafter to think only of the 
choice of eternity.” 

Soon afterwards they return to Abyssinia. 

Such are the bare bones of the plot ;_ there are scintillat- 
ing beauties of thought and language to divert the reader 
along the way. The tale may be preposterous in itself, 
but such is its persuasion and its significance that its effect 
is of the purest pleasure. Upon almost every page, ex- 
pressed with the clarity of which Johnson was always a 
master, are thoughts worthy of his great mind. How apt 
for example is his description of a scholar: ‘‘ To talk in 
public, to think in solitude, to read and to hear, to inquire 
and answer inquiries, is the business of a scholar. He 
wanders about the world without pomp or terror, and is 
neither known nor valued but by men like himself.’’ 
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The dissertation upon 
Poetry, derived though it 
is directly from Aristotle, 
is perhaps the clearest ex- 
position of the ‘‘ Poetics,”’ 
and certainly the simplest, 
in the language. To 
Aristotle Johnson added 
one most pregnant 
sentence: ‘‘To a_ poet 
nothing can be useless.” 
By “poet”? Johnson 
means an artist of any 
sort whatever. And was 
ever a more penetrating 
exposition of the craft of 
the novelist than the 
sentence: ‘“‘Every man 
may, by examining his 
own mind, guess what 
passes in the minds of 
others’’? Again, he 
speaks of ‘‘ the hunger of 
imagination which preys 


incessantly upon life ”’ ; 
from Johnson a cri de 
caur. 


Some phrases from 
Rasselas’’ have passed 
from its pages into the 
currency of the language; 
for instance: ‘‘ Wealth is 
nothing but as it is be- 
stowed’’; ‘“‘ The happy 
commerce of domestic 
tenderness,” and the 
humorous sentence 
(written of a hermit): 
““ His discourse was cheer- 
ful without levity, and 
pious without enthusi- 
asm.’’ Greatest of all 
perhaps is the sentence 
from chapter seventeen : 
“Let us live as men who are sometime to grow old.” 

One of the most striking qualities of ‘‘ Rasselas”’ is 
its freshness, and this too is strange and surprising. The 
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author we know produced 
it under the stress of 
sorrow ; its conclusion is 
most melancholy, except 
for those rare beings who 
set this life as naught ; and 
when he wrote it Johnson 
had not even the fire of 
youth to sustain him, for 
he was fifty. Yet the 
book has a passion whose 
embers still glow; it has 
none of the frigid dignity 
which is repellent in so 
many accepted classics of 
English literature. Not 
only has it passion, but it 
has the peculiar naiveté of 
the eighteenth century 
which, detracting not one 
whit from the strength of 
creative power, finds 
perhaps its fullest ex- 
pression in the music of 
Handel. 

Deep within him, John- 
son was a sorrowful man. 
His weighty mind ranged 
from place to place and 
from subject to subject in 
search of comfort and con- 
solation. He could find 
none but in the active 
society of men. He was 
at heart aromantic. This 
side of his nature, so little 
suspected in his own day 
and so little recognised 
in ours, finds rich expres- 
sion in his utterly charm- 
ing, moving “ Rasselas.”’ 
What we see in Boswell is 
the splendid husk. The 
man himself, tender, per- 
plexed and living, is in this strange romance. Its readers 
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may be few, but they indeed know Johnson, even to his 


absurdities. 


THOMAS BEWICK: A HUMORIST IN ILLUSTRATION 
| By H. T. Kirby 


Nearly everyone knows that Thomas Bewick was a 
famous wood engraver, for even the cheapest encyclopedia 
mentions this bare fact, but fewer are aware of his greater 
gifts—of which mere technical skill was perhaps the least. 
He evolved (or at the least resurrected) the use of the 
‘“white line’’ in engraving. In opposition to the rude 
cutting of his predecessors he produced delicate graver 
work—work done, not as before with the grain, but on 
the cross-section of the wood. He was a natural artist 
who not only executed, but designed his fancies. Further, 
he had most extraordinarily acute powers of observation, 
and few phases of country life escaped his notice, whilst 
so intimate was his knowledge of bird and animal habit 
that at times it appeared uncanny. Creatures were drawn 
in all circumstances. Happy, sorrowful (what more poig- 
nant than the study of the bitch who, having broken 
away from the detaining rope, arrives at the stream only 
in time to see her drowned pups ?), frightened, and even 
mad. 

As with animals so with man. From the cradle to the 
grave—often reaching the latter via the gallows—mankind 


is drawn without apology. Boys happy in the construc- 
tion of a huge snowman, or as cruel wretches strangling 
kittens in the sight of the agonised cat. Man as a sober 
citizen, or man hopelessly drunk. And old age—whether 
of man or woman—is shown so faithfully that it challenges 
comparison with the best of such subjects in Holbein’s 
“Dance of Death ”’ series. 

Bewick has been called a ‘‘ miniature Hogarth,” nor is 
the title inapt. Save that Bewick chose a rural rather 
than an urban background, the two men had much in 
common. Neither was afraid to picture man in his grosser 
habits, or to lampoon the follies of their age. Both too 
had a very strongly developed sense of humour. Indeed 
the latter vein was so rich in Bewick that it may not be 
without interest to consider some aspects of it. : 

Bearing in mind that Bewick was a most ardent follower 
of Walton, it is not surprising to find that many of his 
tiny studies deal with fishing. In his ‘“‘ Memoir” there 
is one really delectable specimen. On a high bank sits 
young affluence, complete with expensive tackle and 
really looking the part. Below, a ragged urchin fishes 
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with home-made equipment. His rod obviously came 
from the hedgerow; his hook is probably nothing more 
than a bent pin. Yet so ironic is fate that the raga- 
muffin has caught the fish! Asa record of facial expression 
the picture is inimitable. Another vignette shows an 
angler removing eels from the interior of a dead dog. 
(This incident—which appears in the ‘ Birds’ 1847 
edition—is reminiscent of ‘“‘Ingoldsby,’’ where the good 
“Sir Thomas” was ‘‘ popped in again” to furnish a 
further supply of the same delicacy.) Most comical 
is the way the watcher holds his nose to shut out 
the powerful odour. Yet another awkward situation 
arises in a further tail-piece tothe same volume. A fisher- 
man has just had a bite—witness the taut line—when 
he is attacked in the rear by an angry bull. His plight 
raises a chuckle, for his only weapon of offence dare not 
be used or the fish will be lost, whilst he is afraid to retreat 
for the same reason. It would take ‘‘ Honest Isaak ’’— 
who had a specific for every occasion—to advise the correct 
procedure in such a case ! 


With children Bewick was always happy. One delightful 
episode shows a trio of boys solemnly trotting behind a 
horseman. They are in sore straits, for their precious 
kite has caught in the rider’s headgear. Apparently a 
strong wind is blowing (as the horseman is clutching his 
hat tightly) and it would seem the appeals of the boys 
fall on deaf ears. Whatever the conclusion of the comedy, 
one thing is abundantly clear, and that is the boys will 
not let the kite out of their sight. 


Humour is mixed with rich philosophy in the illustration 
which shows two men making the most of their disabilities. 


He with the one leg is being carried ‘‘ pick-a-back ”’ by his 
blind colleague, who possesses however two sound nether 
limbs. Thus the want of sight and the lack of limbs 
is overcome by this subtle joining of forces. That it is 
successful is beyond question. Witness the crutch that 
has been thrown away, and the dog that has been loosed 
from its guiding cord. 

Arthur Rackham has long been known by his fantastic 
use of trees. But Bewick often played with the same 
subject. In the “ Birds” (all the early editions) is a 
most eerie little sketch. A traveller is going home by 
night, when just entering a wooded part of the road 
he sees the trees and brushwood assume strange shapes. 
Horned and clutching creatures seem ready to obstruct 
his -progress, whilst the full moon but makes the shadows 
darker still. A gibbet is dimly outlined inthe background. 
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In another place Bewick returns to the same theme, but 
this time a dog replaces the man. More terrifying than 
ever are the trees, which have assumed strange faces, 
toes, and (in one case) even a forked tail. Poor doggie 
snarls, and bares his teeth, but his dropped tail and raised 
coat show that in spite of his growls he is very much 
afraid. 

Mirth provoking is the cut of the countryman who, 
to avoid paying toll by crossing the river by the bridge, 
essays to ford the water. The expedient of sending the 
cow before and using its tail for guidance may turn out 
all right, but judging from the unhappy expression on 
the rustic’s face, its success seems by no means 
sure. 

Very rich comedy is furnished by a domestic scene in 
which two tramps have been begging from the housewife, 
who is busy hanging up the clothes fresh from the wash. 
No doubt the response to the appeals for alms was a curt 
one, for the departing visitors have purposely left the 
garden gate unlatched. Hens have already walked across 
the clean linen lying on the grass; a litter of pigs are 
running happily to join in the fun, whilst the sow is also 
approaching in a more sedate—but most deliberate— 


manner. What will happen when the good wife turns 
her back and discovers the damage we tremble to con- 
template ! 

Quite old is the farmyard tragi-comedy of the poor 
hen who, being given duck eggs to hatch out, is mightily 
disturbed when her youngsters take to the water. Bewick 
has made the situation worse—from the hen’s point of 
view—by indicating the rapid approach of a sparrow- 
hawk. That her children should take to such an un- 
natural element is bad enough for the harassed mother ; 
that she cannot supervise their activities when danger 
threatens is terrible. 


That some of Bewick’s humour is of a very “ free” 
nature is not to suggest that Bewick himself was coarse. 
No doubt the age he lived in was to blame, and what we 
deem improper to-day was then hardly considered in the 
least degree indelicate. But anyone who cares to study 
the works of this great artist—especially his immortal 
‘* Birds ’’—can hardly fail to come to the conclusion that 
Thomas Bewick was not only a very stout and likeable 
Englishman but a clever humorist. 
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SIR WILLIAM ROTHENSTEIN’S FRIENDSHIPS 
By T. Earle Welby 


Men and Memories : Recollections of William Rothenstein, 
1900-1922. 
21s. (Faber & Faber.) 


Sir William Rothenstein is the Recording Angel of our 
epoch, and he has kept his record not only with the artist’s 
pencil but with the pen of a skilled writer. His two 
volumes of reminiscences should be regarded as in great 
part an explanatory and critical catalogue of that long 
series of drawings of distinguished men which he has made, 
and he and his publishers have done well to be lavish in 
each of the 
volumes with 
re pr oductions 
of the portrait 
drawings. 

It was to be 
expected that 
this volume 
would decline 
in interest be- 
low its prede- 
cessor, for the 
art movements 
of the last 
twenty years 
have not been 
as sharply de- 
fined as those 
with which Sir 
William was 
concerned in 
his first instal- 
ment of recol- 
lections; but 
as a matter 
of! fact this 
volume holds 
its own. Its 
author is one 
who seems to 
have preserved 
out of his 
youth all that would be well for him to preserve, and in 
particular the responsiveness which has made him every- 
body’s confidant. So we do not find here a decline in 
intimacies as the years go on, nor illustration of the 
depressing truth to which Rossetti testified when he 
wrote : 
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“ The affinities have strongest part 
In youth, and draw men heart to heart ; 
As life wears on and finds no rest 
The individual in each breast 
Tyrannous to sunder them.” 


On the contrary we find that as the new men in art and 
literature come along they are brought into Sir William’s 
enormous circle of friends, and yield him some confession 
of their aims and difficulties. And this without the least 
loss in the circle of old friends, who persist into this volume, 
and who include beings as shy as the late Edward Thomas 
and as grimly aloof as Mr. A. E. Housman. 

It was in a book given Sir William by Mr. Housman 
that another of his faithful friends, Mr. Max Beerbohm, 
wrote, the reference being to Thomas Hardy and Mr. 
Housman himself : 

‘‘ How compare either of this grim twain ? 
Each has an equal knack. 


Hardy prefers the pill that’s blue, 
Housman the draught that’s black.” 


There are no blue pills or black draughts in these recol- 
lections, the temper of which is serene, but there runs 


A Caricature by “‘ Max.”’ 
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through the volume a criticism of society’s dealing with 
the artist. There is no pessimism, no grumbling, but there 
is a reiterated objection to the mania for accumulating 
old works of art without doing anything adequate for 
contemporary artists. 

In Sir William’s view, we cannot hope for quality unless 
we have quantity, and civic authorities should, he thinks, 
have been far more willing during the last twenty years 
to give experimental commissions on the large scale to 
artists not already thoroughly established in general 
esteem. There 
is much force 
in some of 
these criti- 
cisms, but two 
things may 
fairly be said 
in reply. One 
is that an 
overbold com- 
mission for 
work which 
will be exposed 
to the view of 
the whole 
public is quite 
likely to do 
harm by caus- 
ing a reaction. 
Sir William, 
who was one 
of the first 
advisers and 
helpers of Mr. 
Epstein, misses 
the moral of 
those statues 
which were Mr. 
Epstein’s first 
big commission 


created a pre- 
judice against the sculptor and against such experiments 
that has hardly died down yet. The other thing 
to be said in reply—and this is also with reference 
to Sir William’s repeated complaint of not having 
a job set him by some external authority—is that 
not every kind of artist needs a task assigned him with 
a complete specification of what is to be done: he forgets 
that the ages in which civic or ecclesiastical commissions 
produced magnificent results were ages in which the 
artist and the authority giving the commission thought 
much more nearly alike than they do now. On the other 
hand, he might have strengthened his argument by pointing 
out how commissions from public bodies would have 
checked the anarchical tendencies of many artists of our 
time. There is an important difference between letting, 
say, Mr. Epstein loose in a public place and constraining 
him to remember that the place is public. 
It is not however to argue with Sir William Rothenstein 
that we are met: it is time to take some notice of the 


main matter of his book. Here, as in the previous volume, . 


there is proof of a breadth of sympathy which is astonishing. 
Hardly anybody comes into these pages without sooner or 
later being, in the true sense, appreciated. Sir William 
does not very much like Sir Edmund Gosse, and notes 
with a touch not altogether unlike Sir Edmund’s own, 
in gentle malice, that Gosse was comparatively uninterested 
in authors and artists whom he had not helped to present 
to the public. But before the tale is finished Gosse, the 
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‘“‘ yours faithfully ”’ of an irritated letter about not having 
been bidden to a private view of Sir William’s portraits, 
has purchased the drawing of Joseph Conrad and is “‘ yours 
very sincerely ’’ because the misaddressed invitation has 
after all turned up. 

Then we find Sir William extremely sympathetic alike 
towards the survivors of the William Morris school of 
craftsmen and to the great draughtsmen who emerged in 
the period of this volume in the Cotswolds, where Sir 
William was then living, but quite stubborn in refusing 
to allow that crafts may sentimentally be confused with 
art, and telling us sternly that the craftsman of necessity 
repeats himself whereas for the artist each task is unique. 
As he has a reference or two in this volume, and had 
several in its predecessor, to Mr. Arthur Symons, he might 
perhaps have quoted on behalf of the artist that very 
remarkable analogy once instituted by Mr. Symons between 
the artist and a certain kind of artiste, the person who 
juggles or swings from trapeze to trapeze knowing that 
not all the success of the past will in the least avail if eye 
or hand should on the particular occasion be at fault. 

It is impossible in what space remains to give an idea 
of the variety of Sir William Rothenstein’s book. At one 
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moment we are seeing the youthful Mr. Eric Gill, anxious 
to be thought a workman rather than an artist and to be 
paid for his art by the hour, the next moment we are 
present when Stopford Brooke, after sending a preliminary 
warning to Sir Rabindranath Tagore that he himself is 
not a “spiritual man,” entertains the mystic from the 
East at a sumptuous dinner and firmly insists on cham- 
pagne. On one page we have a letter from Mr. Augustus 
John, whose correspondence is copiously drawn upon in 
this volume, and on the next, it may be, a letter from the 
Front from Mr. Frederic Manning. The autobiographer 
transports himself to India to draw Yogis, to America 
and to the Front. He himself was very largely responsible 
for the scheme which, despite much obstruction, got artists 
to the Front and has secured for posterity a pictorial 
record of our part in the War on land for which posterity 
will bless his name. ‘‘ With what majesty does the English 
soldier fight,’’ wrote Napier in his history of the Peninsular 
War; but only with reference to the War of 1914-1918 
can anyone offer us a pictured representation by artists 
not working under the limitations of the special corre- 
spondent from which we may see the precise conditions 
and the actual bearing of men. 


A VARIETY OF TRAVEL 


My Hollywood Diary. 
By Edgar Wallace. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


Velvet and Vinegar. 
By Norman Thwaites, 18s. (Grayson.) 


Wild Oats. 
By Eric Muspratt. 8s. 6d. (Duckworth.) 


So much has been written about Edgar Wallace since 
his untimely death, that in reviewing his last work one is 
afraid of merely repeating what was better said by many 
when he died. He was genuinely mourned by all sorts 
of people; by those, many journalists among them, who 
admired his untiring energy and the success it had brought 
him from small beginnings ; by playgoers, and by readers 
of ‘‘ thrillers ’’ who regretted that they would never again 
see on the bookstall a new ‘“‘ Edgar Wallace.” 

This last book consists of his daily letters to his wife, 
which form a diary of his journey to Hollywood and his life 
there. The legendary portrait is reproduced here, long 
cigarette-holder and all, but the legend is filled out by this 
simple and affectionate record. The best things which 
went to the making of Edgar Wallace’s books are visible 
in his diary ; his curiosity about human beings and about 
every kind of profession and invention and, above all, his 
capacity for rapid and condensed expression. The first 
chapter.of an Edgar Wallace novel put the reader in im- 
mediate possession of situation and character with an ease 
and precision which many a profounder writer might envy. 
The vividness with which he describes for his wife his 
meetings with old and new friends recalls this gift. Edgar 
Wallace never said anything unnecessary to his purpose. 

It is a far cry from Edgar Wallace’s diary to Colonel 
Thwaites’s reminiscences and Mr. Eric Muspratt’s account 
of his travels. Colonel Thwaites’s varied career has given 
him ample material. He was educated in Germany, 
served in the Boer War, and was for many years secretary 
to Joseph Pulitzer of the New York World. On the out- 
break of war in 1914 he was in New York, sharing a flat 
with P. G. Wodehouse. He returned to England to be 
accepted for service in France by means of taking ten years 
off his age. He was wounded at Ypres, and on his recovery 
returned to America as head of the British Mission to the 
United States. There is a good deal that is interesting in 
his account of his early years in pre-war Germany, and of 
spies in America. 


By Daphne Shelmerdine 


Mr. Eric Muspratt’s varied travels have been of a different 
sort. He starts his book with these words : 

“In May, 1926, without a passport, I left London with 

thirty shillings in my pocket, and travelled into twelve countries 


in six months. And in this book I have tried to tell the tale 
of it as truly and well as I could.” 


His tale is one of encounters with hunger and privation and 
with the dregs of humanity in many cities of Europe. It 
is relieved by his evidently magnificent physique, and his 
appreciation of his health and animal spirits, and of the 
natural beauty of the countries through which his wander- 
ings took him. He has been in prison in France and 
England (English prisons preferred), and regards himself 
as without any obligations to society, because he has 
“worked since the age of nine, with few and short spells 
of non-productiveness.’’ He is not ashamed of stealing, 
and declares that it gives him “‘ great pleasure to commit 
some little crime like this for my own special purposes.” 
The avowed aim of his wanderings is to find a philosophy 
of life. It is difficult to see what sort of philosophy can 
emerge in this century from a repudiation of civilisation. 
By contrast indeed how respectable and law-abiding, and 
(one must add) affectionate and amiable, seems the master 
story-teller of crooks and twisters ! 


THE WAVE BREAKS. By Barbara Noble. 7s. 6d. (Heine- 
mann.) 

Miss Barbara Noble had a considerable success with 
her first novel, ‘‘ The Years That Take the Best Away,” 
and she has now followed it with a short but ambitious 
family study, which shows a real advance in ability to 
employ her material to the best advantage. The Fam- 
bridge family in ‘‘ The Wave Breaks ”’ is seen through the 
eyes of the girl who has just become engaged to Bobbie 
Fambridge. She makes the acquaintance in succession 
of Bobbie’s sister, his aunts and uncles and his cousins, 
and each in turn is in a few powerful strokes presented 
as a clear-cut portrait. Hilary is pleased with her in-laws 
as they are with her, but accidentally during a week-end 
spent with one of the aunts she becomes a witness of a 
disastrous episode which bids fair to wreck the happiness 
of the whole family. The book ends with the death of 
the grandfather, whose will provides a final opportunity 
for one of the philosophical discussions which Miss Noble 
likes and does very well. I regard this book as one of 
the most finished novels of the present publishing season. 

R. S. FORMAN. 
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THE SWEET SINGER OF LESBOS 


Sappho of Lesbos : Her Life and Times, 
By Arthur Weigall. 18s. (Thornton Butterworth.) 


Mr. Arthur Weigall has put us all in his debt for giving 
us this life of her whom Plato called the Tenth Muse, 
and for including in the book a translation of all the known 
fragments of the poetry of Sappho. 

She was known for a thousand years after her death 
as ‘‘ The Poetess.’”” Nor to-day, twenty-five centuries 
after she lived and sang and loved and taught in Lesbos, 
need we question Sappho’s right to the honour by weaken- 
ing the title with an adjective. 
Poetess,” and all our loveliest songs are burdened with 
echos of hers. 

While Jeremiah was prophesying the woes of Jerusalem 
and Nebuchadnezzar in Babylon was preparing to raid 
that unhappy city, Sappho, in her earthly paradise in 
the 7Zgean, was offering to Aphrodite praise that has defied 
the centuries. They did their worst with her afterwards. 
Two hundred years later her reputation was scurrilously 
attacked by the Athenian comic writers; in Rome, later 
still, Ovid made her into a myth which ousted the truth 
of her story; her writings the Church did its utmost to 
destroy during the first six centuries of Christianity. At 
the beginning of them, old Gregory of Nazianus, surnamed 
the Theologian, made a bonfire of her poems in Con- 
stantinople and had his own circulated in their stead, 
and at the end of them another Gregory, the great Pope, 
ordered them to be publicly burnt in Rome. What fire 
and neglect have cost us we shall never know, though 
enough beauty has survived to make regret infinite. And 
we are grateful, at least, that among the precious fragments 
that have come down to us, we can read her words: 

“Men, I think, will remember us, even hereafter,” 


and know that she was justified. 

She was born at Eresos in Lesbos about 600 B.c., the 
daughter of Scanamdronymos and Kleis, aristocrats. Her 
island had a not unworthy tradition in the arts. One of 
her forerunners was Terpander, inventor of the seven- 
stringed lyre, father of lyric poetry. Alkaios, famous in 
her day and remembered in ours, was her senior by only 
a few years, though those years were ones of storm and 
stress which seem curiously remote from her life as we 
glimpse it in her poetry. 

Alkaios, like Sappho, was of the aristocracy, and into 
the struggle which raged between his caste and the Demo- 
crats he threw himself with all the virulence of a pam- 
phleteer. His ‘‘ Songs of Sedition ’’ became the battle- 
cries of his party and when, on the triumph of his enemies, 
he was banished, he continued, from the safety of Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s court, to hurl his words at his opponents. 
Sappho too had been forced to flee to Sicily, but for her 
it was an adventure of youth, and meant not so much 
political defeat as an awakening to the wonder of the 
larger world. When she returned to Lesbos there was no 
bitterness in her heart, but only the overflowing song 
which the long days of peace nursed into being. At 
last Alkaios too came home, reconciled to Pittakos, the 
dictator, and in the early statuary and vase paintings we 
have of Sappho (one of which is reproduced in the book), 
he is always shown talking to her, his head bent a little, 
as if in homage, towards the seated woman with the lyre 
in her hand. And we can almost catch those words of 
his preserved in one of Sappho’s fragments : 

“Pure, sweetly-smiling Sappho, weaver of violets, 
Fain would I speak something, but diffidence prevents 
me.” 

Sappho was now living at Mitylene; her parents were 
dead; of her husband, Kerkolas, whom she married 
shortly after her return from Sicily, we have no certain 
knowledge ; her daughter she named after her mother, 
Kleis, Of her family it was her young brothers who 
troubled her, Larichos, because of his beauty and grace, 
was a cup-bearer in the town hall of Mitylene—a position 
which could still be held only by an aristocrat. Such 
things were above party strife. The olians took a 
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national pride in their cup-bearers, who were models for 
all Greece. But for a young man there are dangers in 
popularity, and he may well have grown tired of being 
known chiefly as ‘‘Sappho’s brother.”” Her rebuke was 
pointed 
“‘ Therefore thou flittest to and fro with the 
notables, but not with the good and noble, and 
biddest thy friends go about their business, and 
thou grievest me with thy swelling heart by 
saying that I am become a reproach to thee. For 
this insolence may thy heart be filled with 
loathing. I say this because my mind is not softly 
disposed towards the wrath of children. . . .” 
Nevertheless the affair of Charaxos, her other brother, 
was far worse. He was a trader in the far-famed wines 
of Lesbos with a small colony of Greeks who had settled 
at Naukratis, in the delta of the Nile. There he had 
fallen under the spell of a beautiful slave, Rhodopis, the 
“Rosy Cheeked,” and spent his fortune making her a 
free citizen of the place. In after days it was she who had 
the fortune. So wealthy did she become that men believed 
that she built the Pyramids, though her piety took in 
fact a more practical turn. With a repentance born of 
age she determined to devote one-tenth of her fortune to 
a gift for the temple at Delphi. It must, she determined, 
be the most wonderful gift that had ever been offered at 
the shrine; so she sent a number of enormous iron spits 
for roasting the sacrificial oxen ! 
But Charaxos returned alone and penniless to Mitylene. 
The news had travelled ; his sister wrote one of her most 


- satirical odes on the subject; the citizens snubbed him 


at a public banquet. Having learnt his lesson, he started 
to build up again the fortune he had lost; again he set 
off for Egypt, and this time Sappho offered to the Nereids 
a prayer for his safe return : 
“O grant that to the glory of his fellow-citizens 
he may yet forget what he left behind him when he 
soon returns again. And a companion, if he wouid 
may he find among worthy maidens and thou (Rhodopis) 
dark lynx, put thy nose to the ground and hunt 
elsewhere for vice.” 
Her dislike of Rhodopis was natural, though, had she 
known, she might have cared to converse with a fellow 
slave of hers, AZsop by name, who was a teller of tales. 
Her brothers were not Sappho’s only care; there were 
rivals to trouble her. Her ‘‘ House of the Poets,” the 
world’s first literary salon, to which girls flocked to learn 
from her of music and poetry and love, soon provoked 
them. Andromeda, once a pupil, deserted her and set 
up a “‘school”’ in opposition. Moreover she lured away 
Sappho’s dearly-loved Atthis : 
“The thought of me, Atthis, has become hateful 
to thee; thou didst hover around Andromeda...” 
and, after that reproach, a sigh, because of its simplicity 
so much more poignant than the thousand poems since 
elaborated on the theme : 
“‘T loved thee once, Atthis—long ago. . .” 


Then the aristocratic scorn which bites through her address 
to her brother flashes out : 
“What country girl in her simple dress bewitches 
thy thought, who does not know how to lift up 
her costly garment about her ankles? ” 
Yet, in spite of rivals, in spite of desertions, she is sure 
of herself and her pre-eminence. The small dark woman, 
beautiful once to a degree remarked even in an island 
universaliy famed for the beauty of its woman, says quietly : 
“‘T would not exchange my mind for your beauty, 
fair maidens . 
and to one who was stupid she writes : 
** But thou shalt ever lie dead, nor shall there 
be any remembrance of thee then or thereafter. 
For thou hast not of the roses of Wisdom, and 
thou shalt wander obscure even in the House 
‘of Hades, flitting among the shadowy dead.” 
Her own beauty and wisdom had brought her such love 
as few can have experienced, and by her art she crystallised 
her emotion in words of rare simplicity. Eight hundred 
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Consecrated by the Emperor Hadrian about a.p. 129. 
From “‘ Touring the Ancient World with a Camera,” by C. G. Holme and W. Gaunt (Studio). 


years after her death Longinus used her ode ‘“‘ To Anak- 
toria ’’ to illustrate the perfection of the Sublime in poetry 
“calling it ‘not one passion but a congress of passions ’ 
and showing how Sappho had here seized upon the signs 
of love frenzy and harmonised them into faultless phrase.” 
““'When I see thee but a little I have no utterance 
left ; my tongue is broken and a subtle fire has 
run under my skin; I have no sight in my eyes: sweat 
pours down and a trembling seizes all my body: I 
am paler than grass and, in my madness, seem little 
better than one dead.” 
The outward events of her life were indeed of little account 
beside this inner urgency, this endless struggle with the 
Aphrodite whom she so fervently worshipped : 
““Undying Aphrodite of the broidered throne, daughter 
of Zeus, weaver of wiles, I pray thee subdue not 
my soul with anguish and weariness, O Queen... ” 
and she, of all others, could say with truth of the ‘‘ Purple- 
clad ”’ son of the goddess : 
‘‘ Now Eros shakes my soul, as a wind on the 
mountain falling on the oaks.” 
Of the many legends connected with the cult of Aphrodite, 
the most famous was that of Adonis, which is too well 
known to need retelling. It throbs in Sappho’s poetry: 
“He is dying, O Kytheria, graceful Adonis. 
What shall we do? Beat your breasts, girls, 
and rend your garments... .” 
But there was another, familiar then but less known to-day, 
concerning Phaon, a boatman who, for his courtesy, had 
received from Aphrodite the gifts of youth and an over- 
whelming beauty. His story too Sappho must have 
celebrated in song, as well as that of the Leukadian Rock, 
a promontory rising two thousand feet sheer from the sea, 
from which it was said that those whom Aphrodite afflicted 
with hopeless love, cast themselves. It had become a 
proverb, as we can read in the poems of Anakreon, who 
wrote shortly after Sappho: ‘‘ Again ascending the Leu- 
kadian Rock and diving into the hoary wave, I swim 
intoxicated by love.”’ Posterity, misunderstanding legend 
and proverb, wove them into a fantastic story, given 
currency by Ovid and perpetuated in this country by 


Pope’s translation of it, that Sappho fell madly in love 
with a boatman, Phaon, and demented by his coldness, 
cast herself to death from the Leukadian Rock. 

Mr. Weigall has also presented a strong case for the 
truth of the story, and yet many will remain unconverted, 
and still believe that how Sappho died is unknown; or 
when. We only know how she faced it, for we have those 
lines to her daughter which are surely one of the noblest 
“‘ valedictions forbidding mourning.” She had loved the 
earth too well to welcome the leaving of it : : 

“Death is evil: the Gods have so judged: had it 
been good, they would die.” 
That she knew. But it was also fated, and it must be 
accepted quietly by those who loved her: 
‘‘Lamentation may not be in a poet’s house ; 
such things befit not us.’ 

We cannot think of her in “‘ the House of Hades, flitting 
among the shadowy dead.” Still she is immortal in the 
land which she has pictured for us in unforgettable phrases. 
She listens to ‘‘ Spring’s messenger, the sweet-voiced 
nightingale ’’ when ‘“‘ Night, the many-eared, sings of things 
remembered across the dividing sea.”” She gazes at “‘ Hes- 
perus, fairest of all stars,’ and whispers her prayer to 
Aphrodite in the evening “‘ that brings in all that bright 
morning scattered.’”’ She sees, in the half-light, “‘ the 
girls with their soft feet dancing lay flat the tender bloom 
of the grass,’’ and notes where “‘ on the hills the shepherds 
trample the hyacinth so that the flower darkens the ground.” 
And in the sunlight she glimpses the colour of Aphrodite’s 
crown in ‘‘ the golden pulse growing by the sea’’ while 
“round about the breeze murmurs cool through the 
apple-boughs and slumber streams from the quivering 
leaves’ and ‘ the sweet-apple reddens on the end of the 
bough, high on the topmost branch; the gatherers over- 
looked it ; nay, not overlooked it, but could not reach it.” 
High above all the cloudless sky. She could not reach 
that. “I do not think to touch the sky with my two 
arms,” 


“‘Men, I think, will remember us even hereafter.’”’ 
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A NEW LIFE OF SWINBURNE 


Swinburne : A Literary Biography. 
By Georges Lafourcade. 15s. net. (Bell.) 


A new critical Life of Swinburne invites some justifica- 
tion at the outset, for the ground has been assiduously 
tilled. But any doubts which the title page of Dr. Lafour- 
cade’s ‘‘ Literary Biography ’”’ might arouse, will be swiftly 
allayed by his foreword and finally dispersed by a perusal 
of his first fifty pages. There was not only room for this 
book—there was even a positive need of it; the oppor- 
tunities that it offered have been tactfully, skilfully and 
_ humanly seized. Dr. Lafourcade has employed new 
material, and propounded a new critical estimate; he 
gives a fresh and more intimate picture of Swinburne in 
boyhood and maturity, and he brings his poetry into closer 
relationship with present taste and fashion. In short, he 
does great service to the poet’s memory, and helps to 
rescue his reputation from ‘‘ the exquisites of the modern 
school who affect to see in him the last and perhaps the 
worst of the Victorians.’’ For the pivot of his argument 
is the conviction that Swinburne was a modern before 
his time, and that “‘ by the way in which he embodied 
his sensibility in perfect works of art, he is the superior of 
most moderns.’’ And when this fact is generally recog- 
nised, ‘‘ it will be the turn of some of his most recent 
critics to look old-fashioned.” 

As a biographer, no less than as a critic, Dr. Lafourcade 
is an innovator; but he is not an iconoclast. He begins 
his task with a courtly salute to Edmund Gosse, as to 
“a master of style, and a great word-painter,’’ whose book 
“has the crowning merit of being a work of art.” Never- 
theless the new biographer not only supplements, but in 
many respects supersedes the old. This is particularly 
true in the opening and closing chapters of the poet’s life, 
when Dr. Lafourcade may be said to challenge all existing 
portraits with conviction. Edmund Gosse, who was never 
really a child himself, had little sympathy with children’s 
character, and was always apt to judge the efforts of im- 
maturity by standards to which no incipient genius could 
possibly conform. Swinburne’s latest biographer, on the 
other hand, indicates with delicate sympathy and insight 
the subtle growth in the childish temperament of that sense 
of blind cruelty in natural forces, bred by his familiarity 
with the sea in all its inconstant moods, by the sting of the 
brine and the buffeting of the wind. There was, it would 
appear, from infancy a taint of abnormality in Swinburne’s 
blood ; and when adolescence filled him with disturbing 
emotions, it was the pain and the cruelty of love, rather 
than its sweetness and repose, that flooded his imagination. 
At Eton he developed a nervous curiosity about the ordeals 
of the birching-block ; he was partly sadist and partly 
masochist, and when he was free to drift at his own bitter 
will, he came within an ace of drifting to destruction. 

From premature disaster he was rescued by the devotion 
of Theodore Watts-Dunton, to whose friendly offices justice 
is at last done in this wise and carefully-balanced record. 
Indeed it was high time that the game of baiting Watts- 
Dunton’s memory should be brought to an end, and it is 
done finally and critically by Dr. Lafourcade. No reason- 
able judge has ever disputed that Watts-Durton saved 
Swinburne’s life; the bone of contention is rather the 
belief that, in saving his life, he crippled his genius. The 
problem is here squarely faced, and the verdict is upon 
the whole favourable to the Putney exile. The progress 
of Swinburne’s poetry had, for some years before his 
suburban flight, been steadily receding from the languors 
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and lilies, the raptures and roses of his early lyrical inspira- 
tion, towards critical, political and historical interests ; 
even if he had kept his health, it is very unlikely that he 
would ever again have rivalled the youthful fervours of 
“Dolores ’’ and ‘‘ The Hymn to Proserpine.’ As it was, 
he was snatched like a brand from the burning, and soothed 
into ease of mind and body. ‘‘ Had he never gone to The 
Pines,” as Dr. Lafourcade reminds us, ‘‘ we should in all 
probability have lost ‘Tristram,’ ‘The Heptalogia,’ 
‘ Balen,’ ‘ Mary Stuart,’ several exquisite poems and some 
remarkable pages of prose,’’ in exchange for a slow agony 
and lonely death in murky London lodgings. What he 
now wrote might be only, as it were, a commentary upon 
the memories of early days, but it added the touch of 
philosophic reflection to the glory and glamour of youthful 
impulse. It brought the dead leaves of passion to the 
fire of judgment, and pointed yet one more moral of the 
vanity of human desire. 


A FRENCHMAN SUMS US UP 


Tu Viens en Angleterre. 


Par Félix de Grand’Combe. 
taires de France.) 


15 fr. (Presses Universi- 


This is undoubtedly the most acute purview of the 
Englishman at home that has been written since Taine’s 
“Notes sur ]’Angleterre.’’ And no wonder, for Professor 
Boillot, of Bristol, who thinly disguises himself behind his 
village of origin, has long been known as one of the few 
Frenchmen who could be mistaken from his speech, clothes 
and bearing as an Englishman. Although this book has 
been written to aid and to warn young Frenchmen who 
intend to stay in England—a purpose it achieves very 
thoroughly—yet it will be read with profit by all English- 
men who are not too proud to learn. Many of the stodgy 
conventions at which the author rightly mocks—such as 
the idea that an umbrella is more respectable than a 
walking-stick—have been swept away by the War. France 
and England resemble each other outwardly much more 
to-day than they did twenty-five years ago, although in 
mentality the two nations are still miles apart. The 
author begins his advice to the young French reader by 
advising him to read what the English have written about 
his countrymen in order that he may avoid the vainglorious 
attitude, the love of oratory, the jealousy and love of ill- 
fitting and ill-assorted garments that would make him 
noticeable here. He then goes on to warn his compatriot 
not to get too excited, to practise self-restraint and to be 
broad-minded in his criticisms as are the English. He has 
much to say on the English Sunday, the false modesty, 
the love of punctuality, the hospitality, the horror of a 
show of knowledge, the respect of character and the love 
of sport that he will note among us. On translation from 
one language to the other he is great, as is natural to the 
author of that masterpiece, ‘‘ Le vrai ami du traducteur 
Anglo-Frangais.’” A joke or a witty remark will be found 
on every one of the three hundred and sixty pages, and he 
offers a prize for the wittiest reader. The book ends on 
a serious note—on the alliance between the two great 
Western nations the peace of the world depends ;_ there- 
fore he begs his countrymen to learn as much of England 
and the English as the English know of them. 
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GRAND DUKE AND BOLSHEVIK 
By Ann Zeiss 


Once a Grand Duke. 

By the Grand Duke Alexander of Russia, 15s. (Cassell.) 
Stalin. 

By Essad Bey 15s. (Bodley Head.) 


There is a striking similarity in the careers of these two 
dissimilar men. Both were born in that Caucasus which, 
Russian in allegiance, is far from Russian in fact. Both 
were brought up in a hard school—the one from necessity, 
the other from family tradition. Both have suffered im- 
prisonment and exile from their native land. And while 
one has lost and the other 
has gained in the turmoil 
of Russian life, each has 
remained true to his 
creed. 

The present reviewer 
met the Grand Duke 
Alexander at a tea-party 
in New York. The com- 
pany was such as may be 
found at such tea-parties 
all over the Western 
world—Grub Street and 
Mayfair ill-combined. To 
both the Grand Duke was, 
perhaps all unconsciously, 
an historical relic of a 
world that had gone. 
And to both, as he read 
about the “religion of 
love” he has _ here 
sketched again, he seemed 
a pathetic figure of hope- 
less incompetence in the 
world to which he had 
come. Appearances de- 
ceived. The Grand 
Duchess Marie’s memoirs 
showed that there was 
more in the Romanoffs 
than appeared in the 
letters of Tsaritsa and 
Tsar. The Grand Duke 
Alexander shows it 
again. 

In his autobiography there is, first, good writing of the 
plain, straightforward kind which is most difficult of all. 
There is, next, an admirable if limited understanding ; an 
admirable sympathy; a quiet malice equally admirable. 
There is, lastly, an uncomplaining acceptance of revolu- 
tionary misfortune; and that acceptance not of the 
fatalistic sort which makes so many Russian émigrés seem 
dead, but of the sort which shows strength of soul, enabling 
the unfortunate in a very real sense to live on. From the 
writer’s position in the pre-War world, such an autobiography 
would have been interesting at any time. It is especially 
so now as illustrating again, by implication rather than 
expression, how much the Bolshevik Revolution had its 
origin in a form of society, and how little it was affected 
by the character of the family that ruled. 

The Grand Duke Alexander was born at Tiflis, where his 
father served as Viceroy of the Caucasus, and until he was 
fourteen he had never seen the Russia that we know. His 
childhood was not happy nor luxurious: ‘‘ A huge meet- 
ing of protest would be held by fond modern parents were 
their children to be treated in the manner approved by the 
imperial family of Russia.’’ Alexander and his three 
brothers slept on narrow iron beds, from which they were 
called at six o’clock every morning to a breakfast of bread- 
and-butter and tea. They had lessons every day in an 
astonishing variety of subjects; were beaten as occasion 
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required by their tutors; and by the age of ten were so 
skilled in arms that they would have been able to take part 
in the major operations of modern war. Everything was 
included but human interests. Shut off from the world, 
they were lonely. And every minute of their lives was 
regulated by a rigid etiquette entirely irrelevant to the 
world in which, owing to the chances of revolution, they 
were destined to live. 

They were awakened to reality by fits and starts. During 
the Russo-Turkish War they were able for the first time to 
talk freely to neighbours in Tiflis, and for the first time 
noticed the misery and 
hardships at their door. 
During his first visit to 
Russia the Grand Duke 
Alexander saw soldiers 
guarding every yard of 
the line between Moscow 
and St. Petersburg. But 
awakening never came 
enough. Limited as he 
had been by his education, 
the Grand Duke Alex- 
ander could see though a 
Merezhkovsky or a 
Savinkoff. He could not, 
apparently, see clearly 
enough to distinguish 
between Savinkoff and 
such other widely different 
types of revolutionary as 
Trotsky, Breshkovskaya 
and Zenzinoff. His 
regime fell—for it was as 
inescapably his as it was 
the Tsar’s, or Kokovtzoff’s 
or Korniloff’s—and falling, 
found him unprepared. 
To his credit he remained, 
unlike others of his 
family, faithful to the 
traditions in which he 
had grown up And now 
he wanders homeless 
but undismayed about 
the face of the earth. 

His miseries, as someone said of Chateaubriand, may 
seem the miseries of a grand seigneur. A Romanoff’s volun- 
tary abstention from luxury cannot be compared with 
the necessitous condition of the workmen over whom the 
Romanoffs ruled, any more than the spiritual isolation of 
a Grand Duke can be compared with the isolation of the 
young Stalin, hunted and persecuted by the Tsarist police. 
Yet essentially the conditions are the same. And the 
Stalin of to-day is as much alone in the Kremlin he has 
made his castle as was ever Grand Duke or Tsar. 

‘‘The most prominent average man in our party,” 
Trotsky once said of Stalin. Others after him have told 
the same tale. It has the truth of epigram, but like most 
epigrams is not enough. Essad Bey, writing of Stalin 
from within that circle of the East to which both writer and 
subject belong, makes him indeed an average man—if 
average imply purpose and industry beyond the reach of 
more brilliant minds—but a man of much ability as well. 

Stalin rules alone. How he achieved that end can best 
be shown by showing what manner of man he is. This 
Essad Bey does as none has done it before. His Stalin is 
still the incredible novice become rebel, rebel become 
soldier, soldier become party ‘‘ boss.’’ But he is also the 
comrade of Kamo, the physical superior of Voroshiloff, the 
ascetic from the East. And as such both he and the complex 
machine he controls seem simpler and more human things. 
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A VISIT TO “THE MOST PERFECT CITY IN ENGLAND ” 
By Esmé Whittaker 


Bath. 


By Edith Sitwell. 15s. (Faber & Faber.) 

When Bath is mentioned it calls up a variety of associa- 
tions. The antiquary will probably think at once of the 
strange story of the first discovery of the waters there ; of 
how, eight hundred and sixty-three years before Christ, 
Bladud, son of the King of Britain, became smitten with 
leprosy and had to leave his father’s court to become a 
swineherd. But to add to his misfortunes, all the swine 
that he was looking after became infected with his terrible 
disease and, to hide this fact from his master, he asked 
permission to take the herd across the river, where better 
pasture could be found. There the swine, led by instinct, 
rushed away from their keeper and rolled themselves in a 
muddy morass. When, after much trouble, Bladud enticed 
them back to their pens, their disease had vanished and 
their skin was without any trace of leprosy. The royal 
swineherd followed their example, and was similarly cured. 
Thus Bath long ago became famous as the foremost watering 
place in Britain. 

Or it may be the Roman remains, the baths, and the old 
leaden pipes through which the water still runs to this 
day which will arouse his interest. 

Perhaps, if the visitor is a devoted reader of Jane Austen, 
the town will be a constant reminder of the excitements 
of her heroines when a visit to Bath is proposed ; their 
hesitations about the desirability and social rank of Queens 
Square, their shoppings in Milsom Street, and the still 
intenser joys of receiving visitors or attending a ball in the 
Assembly Rooms. 

But to the visitor who goes without an antiquarian or 
literary interest, it is not these things which are the most 
impressive. Bladud’s reign is too long ago to excite the 
imagination ; the Roman remains look more impressive 
when singled out by a railway poster than surrounded by 
the many other beauties of the city; and Jane Austen 


celebrates the beginning of Bath’s soft decline into un- 
interesting gentility. 

The true Bath, the most perfect city in England, is 
the eighteenth century in little. Here was focused fashion 
and talent; statesmen, wits, poets, the country families, 
the sophisticated society of London; everyone in short, 
from royalty to the most penniless professional gambler, 
visited Bath. Owing its rise to a few men—for it might 
be said to have been founded by Beau Nash, Ralph Allen 
and the architects Wood—and its preservation to the 
change of fashion, it has a unity which no other English 
town and very few Continental towns have ever achieved. 
Nor did it merely provide a meeting-place for what had 
already been formed in London. It had itself a great 
influence upon life in the whole of England, for there was 
founded a kingdom of good taste and stringent rules before 
whose monarch even royalty had to bow, and in which 
the redoubtable Duchess of Marlborough might lose her 
temper in vain. It was in many ways as important, or 
even more important a city than London where manners 
came into question, and if it is easy to underrate the achieve- 
ment of bettering those of a whole nation, it must be 
remembered that Beau Nash’s rule that swords might not 


~- be worn, made it possible for a fashionable young man to 


carry this custom to London without arousing the jeers 
of his companions. It was Ralph Allen, one of the greatest 
figures in Bath, who organised our postal service with 
any efficiency, and John Palmer, the theatre manager in 
Bath, who first suggested to Pitt the system of mail coaches, 
and carried through the scheme. Bath was, not only in 
manners, the most civilising element in England during 
this century. 

It is chiefly of Bath during the climax of its glory that 
Miss Sitwell writes. Indeed the book is as much an essay 


upon the interesting eccentricities of personality and habit 
of this time as upon Bath, which is but a net in which to 
catch her specimens, And no one could wish for a more 
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skilful collector than Miss Sitwell. She is an ideal writer 
upon such a theme because, as she confesses in this book, 
when faced with what bores her she merely changes the 
subject, ‘‘ for what means boredom for me means a worse 
boredom for my reader.” 

She has an amazing talent for rescuing amusing absurdi- 
ties of the past from oblivion, whether it be that the famous 
quack doctor, Anodyne, “informs us gratis, that all the 
woodcocks and cuckoos go annually to the moon,” or that 
Mr. Philips confesses in his ‘‘ Pastorals ’”’ : 


“* Ah, silly ! more silly than my sheep 
Which on the flowery plain I once did keep” ; 


and is also the author of this invocation : 
‘“‘Teach me to grieve with bleating moan, my sheep.” 


Even the awful and persistent religiosity of the Countess of 
Huntingdon is enlivened by a description of her ball dress 
with a pattern ‘‘ much properer for a stucco staircase than 
the apparel of alady”’; and, with Miss Sitwell’s help, one 
can readily imagine the magnitude of the Beau’s victory 
when he defeated the Princess Amelia who, when forced 
by law to allow the vulgar a right-of-way through Richmond 
Park, ordered only the most unsafe and rickety ladders to 
be placed against the walls, and with conviction added 
“that the downfall of England commenced with the 
opening of Richmond Park.”’ 

Against this strange background, the hero of the book, 
Beau Nash, plays out his strange, successful and tragic life. 
He might be taken as the incarnation of his century, for 
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he rose to eminence not by wit, like the great writers; not 
by family, nor even by business ability, like Ralph Allen. 
He arrived in Bath a poor gamester with fine clothes; and 
only through knowing what society wanted more clearly 
than anyone else in his age, did he create Bath and become 
an autocrat of a period of exclusive aristocracy. Above 
all, that gay and self-confident age wished to gamble. 
“During the eighteenth century, the universal and per- 
petual sound of the shuffling of cards produced the effect 
of a storm of sultry summer rain, each drop falling heavy 
and distinct, though the interval between the drops could 
scarcely be heard by the ear.’’ Estates were lost at a 
sitting, and there were few gamblers indeed who would 
hand back to their opponent all that they had lost, like 
Beau Nash, whose “ generosity often impelled him to 
act in contradiction to his interest.’’ Yet in his old age, 
poverty-stricken and avoided by the gay crowd of whom he 
used to be the most fashionable; given a mere pittance 
by the city whose fortunes he had founded; threatened 
with libel by the new religious zealots whom he could not 
understand, he dragged out a miserable existence until he 
was eighty-eight years old, tended only by the faithful 
Mrs. Juliana Papjoy. She, ‘‘ perhaps from remorse at her 
previous mode of life, or perhaps from grief, vowed she 
would never again sleep in a bed.’’” For the rest of her life 
she slept in a large hollow tree. 

It was a fantastic age, even in its tragedies, but there 
are few subjects which would make better reading, and few 
books which give so vivid a picture of the folly and grace 
of this picturesque society, as this essay upon Bath. 


TRAVELLERS’ JOY 


The Indian Ocean. 


By Stanley Rogers. 7s. 6d. (Harrap.) 
The Land of Timur. 
By A. Polovtsoff. tos. 6d. (Methuen.) 


Across Lapland. 


By Olive Murray Chapman, 15s. (Bodley Head.) 


The identity of the Seven Seas of the ancients is open 
to speculation, and nowadays the phrase means roughly 
the five oceans. Of these Mr. Stanley Rogers has already 
dealt with the Atlantic and the Pacific, and he now intro- 
duces us to the Indian Ocean, a stretch of water that 
reaches as far from India as Madagascar and Kerguelen 
and Fremantle. Oceans, desolate as they may be, have 
a history and a geography like continents, and a glance 
at the chapter headings of Mr. Rogers’s book is sufficient 
to indicate the wealth of incident and description which 


he spreads for our enjoyment: “ Islands,” ‘‘ Early Adven- 
turers,’ ‘‘The Honourable John Company,” ‘In the 
Wake of the Indiamen,”’ ‘‘ The Sea-Rovers,’’ ‘‘ Monsoon 


and Typhoon,” “‘ War Days,”’ ‘‘ Shipwrecks.’”’ From the 
caracks sent out by Henry the Navigator from Portugal 
in the fifteenth century to the German raiders of the 
War, the story of the Indian Ocean is set with great names 
and perilous exploits—Marco Polo, Vasco da Gama, 
Captain Kidd (who finds a bold and needed champion 
in Mr. Rogers), explorers and pirates, merchants and tea- 
clippers, Captain James Lancaster of the Red Dragon 
.and Von Miiller of the Emden. Curiously enough how- 
ever two such celebrated seafarers as Cook and Dampier 
do not appear to have had the intimate connection with 
the Indian Ocean that one would have supposed. 

In addition to his vivid account of the men who sailed 
the: ocean, their conflicts and adventures, the author 
describes the curious natural phenomena associated there- 
with—phosphorescence, volcanoes, coral islands, great 
tempests and the strange flora and fauna of sea and island. 
His pleasant illustrations are the work of a man with a 
draughtsman’s skill and a knowledge and love of his sub- 
ject. At 7s. 6d. this is a marvellous book, to be read 
with enjoyment by anyone. 

In the Samarkand that haunted Flecker is now a propa- 
ganda school run by Russian Communists, and Mr. A. 


By Francis Watson 


Polovtsoff, from his exile in Paris, writes enchantingly of 
the former beauties of Russian Central Asia which he 
fears are disappearing under the new regime. His title, 
““The Land of Timur,” is a testimony of his admiration 
for the great Ameer whom Western legend interprets as 
Tamerlane, ‘‘ a bloodthirsty, unscrupulous conqueror who 
slew men by the million and built pyramids with the 
skulls of his enemies.’”’ ‘‘ For Samarkand,’ says Mr. 
Polovtsoff, ‘‘ he is still the beloved master who set her 
apart in his affections and made her a thing of beauty 
for ever, surpassing by his careful labours all she could 
have wished for in her wildest dreams.’ And those 
amongst us who are not intense humanitarians may indeed 
be tempted to forget slain and enchained orientals, and 
judge Timur by the lovely and enduring things of his 
making which remain to us. 

From the mosques of Reghistan, ‘‘ a forgotten tale out 
of the ‘Thousand Nights and a Night,’’’ where “ the 
very soul of the hoary East clad itself in dreamlike splendour 
to come out and greet me,’’ to the incredible precipices 
of the Pamirs the author takes us, from beauty to greater 
beauty till it seems that in this remote Central Asian region 
nature and mankind have outstripped all their creative 
efforts in the rest of the world. And the illustrations, 
by B. Litvinoff, show that Mr. Polovtsoff’s phrases are 
not extravagant. It is evident that the author’s prefatory 
apology for the impotence of his English is quite un- 
necessary. 

It was a very plucky adventure that gave rise to Mrs. 
Chapman’s book ‘‘ Across Lapland with Sledge and Rein- 
deer,’’ for she undertook the hardships and dangers of a 
winter journey through Norwegian and Finnish Lapland, 
even after being told that ‘‘ no one travels across Finmark 
in the winter.’’ But her choice of March for the exploit 
enabled her to be present at the great Lapp Market at 
Bossekop and later at the Easter Festival at Karasjok, 
of which she gives interesting accounts. She drove her 
own reindeer most of the way, travelling unaccompanied 
except by Lapp guides, and entered so intimately into 
the daily lives of the inhabitants that she is able to 
throw much light upon the customs and beliefs of 
these strange and hardy nomads who live inside the 
Arctic Circle. 
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THE MYSTERY OF MONEY 
An A B C of L.S.D. 


A Primer of Money. 


By Donald B. Woodward and Marc A. Rose. 6s. 
(McGraw-Hill) 


In Lancashire, that hard-headed county where masters 
and men seem engaged in a perpetual conspiracy to ruin 
their own prosperity, they have a folk-saying which is a 
veritable smacking of the lips over Iago’s terse advice to 
‘“* put money in thy purse.’”’ In a minor paroxysm of self- 
helpful materialism, the youthful mind receives and the 
aged heart enunciates, the crowning commentary on the 
possible satisfactions of a life well spent, that “‘ it’s grand 
to have plenty o’ brass.’’ Iago flourished before the days 
when inflation was practised on the grand scale, and 
Lancashire still fails to flourish because it lives in the age 
of Iago. The sophisticates of our own day have not quite 
the same touching faith in money. That which was 
created for the convenience of mankind has become the 
chief suspect in a gallery of bad economic factors which 
has led to mankind’s present bedevilment. 

Donald B. Woodward and Marc A. Rose, financial editor 
and editor respectively of the Business Week of America, 
a journal unique in its interpretive relation to economic 
events, in some two hundred and fifty pages of lively and 
readable prose, manage successfully to ‘‘ blow the gaff”’ 
about money. In what they declare to be “‘ the least pre- 
tentious of books . .. wearing none of the regalia of 
scholarship,’’ they contrive to induct the reader into mone- 
tary history and monetary theory. Their aim has been 
to produce a primer for the man or woman who knows 
nothing of the subject or who has forgotten the little which 
was once learnt at school and college. Hoping earnestly 
“for the scorn of pedants,’”’ they avow that if their work 
does not seem ‘shamelessly bare of the ceremonious 
vocabulary of economics and shockingly rough and ready— 
why, then, the book is no good.’”’ The book is so shame- 
lessly bare of technicalities, but it is far from rough and 
ready, and it is extremely good. 

The initial review of the growth of money, well illus- 
trated by a series of plates, leads to an attack on the 
two great illusions that a dollar is always a dollar, and that 
money is wealth. “Strictly speaking, men are little 
interested in money itself; it is prices that profoundly 
affect their lives.’’ This commonplace to the expert is the 
very heart of the monetary mystery tothe layman. Messrs. 
Woodward and Rose lucidly expound it. They are of course 
not the first of their race to endeavour to disabuse the 
public mind of the two fallacies, nor is theirs the first 
generation to need the instruction. In 1833 a certain 
William M. Gouge, of Philadelphia, published ‘‘ A Short 
History of Paper Money and Banking in the United States, 
including an Account of Provincial and Continental Paper 
Money, to which is prefixed an Inquiry into the Principles 
of the System with Considerations of its Effects on Moral 
Happiness, the whole intended as a Plain Exposition of 
the Way in which Paper Money and Money Corporations 
Affect the Interests of Different Portions of the Com- 
munity.’’ Mr. Gouge was an Iagoist and probably of 
Lancastrian descent. He was incensed by a statement 
from the Secretary of the Treasury that ‘‘ money is merely 
the representative of property.’’ ‘‘ Not so,” said he, with 
some asperity, speaking as one of the great illusionists. 
““ Money of gold or silver is property—is wealth.”’ 

There seems an irreconcilable contradiction between this 
standpoint and that of Messrs. Woodward and Rose, who 
say as flatly: ‘‘ Money and wealth are two different 
things, though closely related . . . money is simply the 
power to obtain wealth, and that power is most unstable.”’ 
Actually the contradiction is not so irreconcilable as might 
appear. It isall a question of relativity. (‘‘Ah! art thou 


THE BOOKMAN 


By 
Collin Brooks 


there, old truepenny ?’’) Silver and gold are indubitably 
property, but the value of that property is measured by 
its exchangeability. Paper representing a right to gold 
and silver is a title to property, but to property whose 
exchange value may, and indeed must, fluctuate. ‘‘ The 
recurrent proposals to increase the supply of money arise 
from the erroneous notion that money is wealth—that the 
more money people have the wealthier they are. They 
are better off only if the newly issued money has the same 
purchasing power money had before. But it is not likely 
to have; the new supply probably will raise the price 
level; so the people’s ability to obtain goods will be no 
greater.’’ The need, in a word, is to forget that money 
is a desirable thing to put into one’s purse, and to remember 
that to have plenty of ‘‘ brass” may only be to have plenty 
of an unexchangeable metal. The need is to remember 
that besides being a medium of exchange, money is also 
a measure of value, and that, as any moralist or money- 
market operator will tell you, ‘‘ you can buy money too 
dear.’’ The need in short is to concentrate one’s attention 
on the price level. 

In a world too complicated in its relationships and too 
luxurious in its habits for primitive barter, money there 
must be. The nearer the communities are driven towards 


‘barter conditions, as by trade and foreign exchange barriers 


they are so driven, the poorer the material life which their 
members can enjoy. The more convenient as a medium 
of exchange and the more stable as a measure of value 
agreed money is, the richer the material life will be and the 
brisker trade will grow. The need is admitted on all 
hands; the dispute only begins with the question of what 
kind of money best fills that need. Without passion and 
without partisanship, but with a rather cruel logic, Messrs. 
Woodward and Rose discuss all proposals for this or that 
monetary system. Bimetallism, rightly called ‘‘ hard to 
work but easy to understand,” is succinctly expounded and 
the whole silver position explored. (In this regard the 
book comes aptly to English readers when Sir Robert 
Horne and Mr. Churchill have again raised the tattered 
flag that William Jennings Bryan left lying on a stricken 
field—if Mr. Churchill will forgive the perhaps too flippant 
adaptation of a pathetic phrase from his maiden speech.) 
But whatever form of money is best, it may be misused. 
There is the awkward question of usury. Messrs. Wood- 
ward and Rose—it is one of the few weaknesses of their 
excellent primer—do not trouble about the fine distinction 
between interest and usury which the Bellocians urge, 
but they do discuss with terse sense the whole question of 
the credit structure which is built on money, and they 
do apply Bellocian principles to the vast mass of war 
debts, whereby borrowed and wasted—that is unremunera- 
tive—resources have become repayable in money of higher 
value in a world where goods and services which would 
earn the requisite gold are refused. 

From the mass of recent works designed for the elemen- 
tary instruction of the lay mind, this small book stands 
out in its excellence. It is of course written by Americans 
for Americans, and the dollar symbol prefixes the monetary 
examples in the text. There are many “ stylisms ’’ which 
an English reader may find strange, of which the placing 
of adverbs and auxiliaries, and the omission of conjunctions 
in compound sentences are the most noticeable. But there 
is a freshness in the style, and a strong detached common 
sense in the matter, which overrides all minor qualities of 
nationality. If the book does earn the scorn of pedants 
or does seem rough and ready, it will be only because the 
scornful have forgotten that there is at the back of all cheap 
dictionaries a tag to the effect that ars est celave artem, 
which in this case applies to the art of presenting knowledge 
and thought. 
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THE WORLD AND—VIENNA 


By Edward Crankshaw 


Etzel Andergast. 
By Jakob Wassermann. Translated from the German 
by Cyrus Brooks. tos. 6d. (Allen & Unwin.} 


Flight Into Darkness. 


By Arthur Schnitzler. Translated from the German by 
William Drake. 6s. (Cassell.) 


Those who are already familiar with Wassermann’s work 
will know Etzel Andergast as the hero of ‘‘ The Maurizius 
Case,’’ but in no way is this last book a mere sequel to the 
earlier one. As the incarnation of the spirit of post-War 
German youth, Etzel dominates two-thirds of the book, 
but the only other survivor from ‘“‘ The Maurizius Case ’”’ 
is Frau Andergast, whom we do not meet until the closing 
pages. ‘‘ Etzel Andergast’”’ is not Wassermann’s greatest 
achievement—it is doubtful whether he or any man will 
ever surpass the story of Christian Wahnschaffe—but in 
view of the times we live in, it may well prove the most 
important to his contemporaries. In it Wassermann has 
modified his pitch to catch the ear of the generation which 
came to maturity after the War. The chief characters are 
all after the nature of supermen, but all miraculously 
credible. And just now we can well afford to contemplate 
supermen whether they are credible or not. 

It is useless to give a summary of the story by recounting 
the plot. The main plot indeed is simplicity itself, but 
the characters and ramifications of the plot are number- 
less, and not only relevant to the main issue, but apparently 
essential. So close is the texture indeed that the reader’s 
task is not a little exacting. But any reader who throws 
up the sponge may compare himself to a man who refuses 
to sit through “ Tristan’ because there is no love duet 
until the end of the first act; to save himself a little 
mental exertion he will be denying himself a vital experi- 
ence. Wassermann is one of the very few creative artists 
alive to-day ; that is to say he does not dispense entertain- 
ment for seven and sixpence a time; he gives prodigally 
of his own strength in return for the effort of his 
readers. 

As in all Wassermann’s novels, not a character appears 
but we see into the depths of his soul. He does not make 
a parade of his psychological insight, but he contrives 
nevertheless to strip each of his characters bare—the super- 
men too—and we are left to make our own conclusions : 
a minor conclusion is that a man is greater than the sum 
of his complexes. There is never a hint of false senti- 
mentality, and the consequence is that when, in spite of 
what in another man might be called pitiless analysis, we 
are left with a sense of the underlying beauty of the life 
upon this planet, that sense is based upon the rock-bottom 
of genuine experience. 

The value of this book to contemporary society lies in 
the progress of Etzel, who enters the story still in pursuit 
of the ideal of justice which sustained him throughout the 
“*Maurizius Case.’’ Any other writer would have made 


nothing of Etzel’s story but a fall from the heights. 
Obsessed with the disillusionment which rode upon the 
shoulders of post-War youth, he seeks to recover his faith 
in humanity. He seeks one person who will pass through 
fire for his convictions, and in the course of this idealistic 
quest he succeeds in causing a considerable amount of 
spiritual damage. The climax comes when he betrays the 
man Kerkhoven, who during the course of the story has 
risen to be one of the foremost psychiatrists in Germany, 
in whom he has placed his faith, whom he calls Master. 
He betrays him through Marie, his wife (one of the most 
remarkable of Wassermann’s feminine creations), and 
realises too late that in Marie, in this betrayal, he has 
found the person who will go through fire. All three are 
brought to the brink of ruin. Etzel is appalled, and flies. 
He is at the end of his tether. He seeks the peace of the 
mountains, and goes to his mother, who had been the cause 
of his initial disillusionment. There, high above the affairs 
of men with which he has so busily occupied himself for so 
long, alone with his mother, who is content to let him go 
as he will, who makes no claims upon him, he recovers his 
peace of mind: 

‘“ She came up to him and put her finger under his chin, 
causing him to raise his head. Exactly as Marie had so 
often done. He stared up at her in alarm and she smiled 
to him. Nothing more. ‘ What do you want, mother ? ’ 
he asked shyly. She shook her head. She wanted nothing 
at all. At last he smiled also, the first time for 
months.” 

By some alchemy Wassermann makes it abundantly clear 
that although peace comes to Etzel only when he has 
brought ruin to some and finally withdrawn from active 
life, his future peace is not dependent on withdrawal. His 
experience is but the prelude to a new, more abundant life 
of action. Wassermann is the first man to carry a living 
soul fearlessly and with open eyes to the other side of 
post-War chaos ; had he done nothing else he would by 
this book have achieved greatness. The translation by 
Mr. Cyrus Brooks is magnificent. 

And then we have Schnitzler. If ‘‘ Flight into Dark- 
ness ’’ were the first work of an unknown man, I should 
write of it at length and conclude that here was a man, a 
consummate stylist, of infinite promise. A man of brilliant 
but perverted talents. As it is, Schnitzler’s talents re- 
mained perverted until his death. And of the man who 
left this book behind him as the final testament of his 
maturity, the least said the better. He is a study for the 
psychopath, not the critic; just as the subject of this book 
is one for the psychopath and not for a would-be creative 
writer. It is a very slight book about a man suffering from 
persecution mania.who fears death at the hands of his 
brother, and ultimately findsit. The first few pages, before 
sanity is completely abandoned, are exquisite, perfect ; 
and throughout the book there are rare echoes of inspired 
perception. But, in all, it is a provincial book, breathing 
Vienna at its most decadent. 
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DANGERS OF FACILITY 


I Bring Not Peace. . 
By Charlotte Haldane. 7s. 6d. (Chatto & Windus.) 


The Soldier and the Gentlewoman. 
By Hilda Vaughan, 7s. 6d. (Gollancz.) 


Stricken Gods. 
By John Lindsey. 


7s. 6d. 

(Chapman & Hall.) 
Peace Broke Out. 

By Heinz Liepmann. 


7s. Od. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


The Magnolia Lady. 
By Constance Smed- 
ley. 7s. 6d. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 


The only character- 
istic common to these 
‘ books is competence. 
The authors know 

the tricks of their 

trade, and they can 

deal with situations 
and characters as a good secretary should be able to 
deal with difficult visitors. I suppose they find it fairly 
easy to write a novel. Itis only when some exceptionally 
compelling idea or some possessive characters crop up 
that such facility becomes an enemy. 

It is so with Mrs. Haldane. It is so with Miss Vaughan ; 
and perhaps Mr. Lindsey too. But the enemy’s tactics 
are different each time. 

In ‘“‘I Bring Not Peace,’’ Mrs. Haldane is dealing with 
the clash between the old world and the new, and with 
racial interaction. Of her four chief characters, who all 
live in Paris, one is an American sailor who sings his own 
songs for a living in boites and at parties ; another a French 
scientist, logical, cultured and detached; and a third a 
young English aristocrat called Carling, decayed, despair- 
ing, drunk, but defiant. She shows the old world, symbo- 
lised by Carling, who commits suicide, going down with 
flying colours. It is this symbolic-significance which gives 
the story its value, and not the “‘ bohemians ’’ and “ good 
talk ’’ to which the publisher’s blurb so misleadingly refers. 

Mrs. Haldane’s characters are interesting from first to 
last, and terrifically alive. I find no fault in her 
psychology. But the enemy of facility is at her gates. 
It attacks her mainly in the conversational passages, and 
they are many. She is writing very bravely (and for this 
alone she deserves praise) about intelligent people. Their 
conversations therefore need be neither dull, horrible nor 
absurd. They can deal with books, biology or the French- 
ness of the French, and because of this, and probably 
because Mrs. Haldane talks so well herself, they often 
separate themselves from the book. 

We do not demand that talk in books shall always be 
directly concerned with the plot, but it should all the time 
illumine, express or expand the characters (preferably 
not by them talking about each other!). But so often 
these conversations are merely criticisms of books or food 
or music, which would stand better by themselves. She 
seems to use her characters for the illegitimate purpose of 
expressing her own, or questioning other people’s opinions. 
But if the book were not so good, it would be waste of time 
to point out so small a fault. Most novels would be the 
better for her talk. ‘‘ I Bring Not, Peace ’’ is good enough 
to make this conversational facility a liability instead of 
an asset. Mrs. Haldane’s touch has grown surer since 
“‘ Brother to Bert.’ Her style has become more supple, 
without losing its vigour. Everyone who is tired of the 
ineffectual sensibility of lady novelists should read “I 
Bring Not Peace.” 

“ The Soldier and the Gentlewoman ”’ is a very different 
matter. Here competence and facility march in with very 
little resistance. _ Miss Vaughan lets them dictate to her 


Charlotte Haldane. 
Portrait by Kay Vaughan. 
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without murmur. One is not surprised that it was chosen 
by the Book Society, whose members, it is alleged, are nearly 
all soldiers and gentlewomen themselves. It is the story 
of a woman of whose type, one hopes, there are not many 
left outside Wales, who hates her feeble husband and 
murders him for the sake of his property. It is not much 
more, in spite of many critics’ insistence. It would havea great 
success in Cheltenham and Bath, were it not “unpleasant.” 

Mr. Lindsey’s book is dedicated to Ethel Mannin and 
has a quotation from D. H. Lawrence on the fly-leaf. 
That sort of thing makes you sit up. But again facility 
knocks you flat almost immediately. There is no doubt at 
all that Mr. Lindsey knows his East Anglian rustic. There 
is no doubt either that he realises the dramatic value of 
simple sensations and emotions. But I doubt whether he 
feels as much as he knows. And there is little use in writing 
this sort of sombre book without passion. Such a character 
as Mrs. Curl deserves more than the Lawrence-cum-Mannin- 
cum-Scriptural treatment that Mr. Lindsey gives her. 
It may or may not be true that the Bible and Whitaker’s 
Almanack are the two most useful books for the novelist. 
But the Bible’s use is certainly not that of an object for 
parody. This trick reaches its zenith in the first part of 
chapter eight, where phrases like ‘‘ all manner of ques- 
tions’’ and they, understanding, marvelled’’ occur in 
every line for no conceivable reason (except perhaps that 
Mr. Lindsey wanted to vary his rhythm). But the book is 
readable because it deals with really tragic people 
whose sorrows are not of their own making. 

In ‘‘ Peace Breaks Out ’’ we return to a writer who, like 
Mrs. Haldane, is aware of what is going on in the world. 
The book deals with the inflation period in Germany. 
Herr Liepmann tells his story vividly, and it is a story worth 
telling. His book may be journalism, but it is also history. 

‘* The Magnolia Lady” is very romantic and gay. 


DICTATOR. By George Slocombe. 7s. 6d. (Gollancz.) 

Those who are ever on the watch for living characters 
disguised in fiction will no doubt find among post-War 
dictators some prototype for Hannibal, the ‘‘ Dictator ”’ 
of Mr. Slocombe’s novel. Few writers certainly could 
know at first hand so many of the great figures of con- 
temporary world politics as Mr. Slocombe, whose career 
as a journalist has taken him to all the important con- 
ferences and assemblies of recent years, and even into 
Yeravda jail tointerview Gandhi. His is a wide experience 
which he puts to excellent use in his novel, but if we must 
connect his hero with living men we shall have to allow 
in his make-up the characteristics, not of one famous 
man, but of many. And before we have got half-way 
through the book, we shall have decided that Hannibal 
is Hannibal and nobody else. The modern political 
background, or a distillation thereof, is there. To seek 
for further analogies is tedious and unprofitable. 

Thalia is the country upon whose capital, Mirasol, the 
one-time poverty-stricken anarchist marches in triumph 
to set up a dictatorship which is to fling many of his old 
comrades into jail and send the rest to exile. Thalia is 
a Latin country, and Mirasol a Latin capital, who holds 
Hannibal, as a spectator of the vivid scene remarks, ‘“‘ in 
the hollow of her withered old hand. She has made 
dictators, and unmade them. He is impotent to change 
the course of history.” 

How far the truth of this observation is borne out it 
would be a pity to tell the reader at this stage. Sufficient 
that the amazing tale is told with a swift impulse that 
carries one along in the excitement of the play of political 
passions, while it tempts one to linger over passages of 
quiet descriptive strength. Hannibal is no figurehead 
for a popular movement. He is a man, strong even in 
his impotence to control as he will his own destiny. Nor 
are the figures that surround him mere foils to his ambi- 
tious progress. Each is drawn with care and insight 
and an eye to that important consideration, too often 
overlooked, the value of the story itself. >. Ww. 
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SIX CHARACTERS IN SEARCH 
OF—A FORMULA 


Variety of Ways: Discussions on Six Authors, 


By Bonamy Dobrée. 5s. (Oxford University Press : 
Humphrey Milford.) 


One of the most interesting side-tracks of study and 
criticism, if not one of the highest forms of literary activity, 
is to find out what other people are like. At bottom each 
of us appreciates the little human stories and droll fancies 
that have been handed down to us about the great men 
of past ages. We love dearly to know what values a 
Shakespeare had, and whether he was a robust, hearty 
man or an ailing introvert. Mr. Bonamy Dobrée, who 
has earned the title of the authority on Restoration Drama, 
has here presented for our delectation studies of six people 
who lived at much the same time and in much the same 
world of ideas, and who yet had entirely different views 
on life. Beyond the mere presentation Mr. Dobrée does 
not theorise or pontificate. For, as he says, ‘‘ there is no 
one way of life that is most meritorious. We sometimes 
feel that nowadays we are not to be allowed to sit quiet 
and look, especially not back upon old times to contemplate 
our forefathers; and this volume is an attempt to do 


It is Mr. T. S. Eliot who has revealed to us the charm 
of Dryden’s style, and here Mr. Dobrée pictures him as 
an artist caring only for writing and being in the main 
indifferent to the material comforts around him. ‘‘ Thus 
Dryden remains the purest and most inspiring example 
of the literary critic.” 


To George Savile, Marquess of Halifax, the world was 
all important. His writings are practical, political hand- 
books, yet as Sir Walter Raleigh pointed out, ‘‘ anyone 
who reads the pamphlets which contain Halifax’s reflections 
on the controversies of his own time, will find himself, 
almost against his will, applying these reflections to the 
matter of to-day.’’ Halifax was one of those men whose 
common sense makes them unable to’ plunge into excess. 
The English Rochefoucauld, his epigrams have less bitter- 
ness and more truth, and they are the outpourings of a 
sensitive, cultured soul. Unlike Halifax, the graces and 
responsibilities of this world meant little to John Bunyan: 
his business was with the next world. Here Mr. Dobrée 
deals with the bracing virility of Bunyan’s ‘‘ Mr. Badman ” 
(admittedly inferior to ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ but 
worthy of more attention than is usually given to it). 


Congreve is more complex than these first three, and 
Mr. Dobrée has devoted one essay to his life, and another 
to his work. We see how so refined a being tried to mould 
the forces of his age, and how finally he withdrew from it. 
The three points about Congreve’s life which his detractors 
never fail to seize upon—namely his abandonment of the 
stage, his famous remark to Voltaire and his legacy to 
Mrs. Bracegirdle, are dealt with honestly and fairly, so 
that we see they are due to extreme and lovable sensibility. 

The good natured, warm, impulsive Sir Richard Steele 
allowed himself to be completely engulfed by the chaos 
around him, while Mandeville ‘“‘is a kind of homespun 
introspective Halifax,’ but his thoughts are based on the 
experience of the laboratory and not the court. Here 
is a delightful book written in charmingly characteristic 
style. Mr. Bonamy Dobrée cannot fail to please and 
instruct. 


JouHN RopceErs. 
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George Allen & Unwin 


New Novels 
| 


The Lady of the Boat 


By LADY MURASAKI 10s. 6d. 
Translated from the Japanese by 
ARTHUR WALEY 
The fifth volume of The Tale of Genji 


The Bright Temptation 


By AUSTIN CLARKE 7s. 6d. 
“A story of singular freshness and beauty.” 
The Times 


“Here is legend, history, romance, poetry 
and fun—who will ask for more?” 


Observer 
Etzel Andergast 
| 


By JACOB WASSERMANN 10s. 


“A great book. ... A book to be judged 
among the world’s books, not among the 
week’s books. . .. It may be compared to 
War and Peace.””—Time and Tide 


The Child of Ocean 
By SIR RONALD ROSS 7s. 6d. 


A new edition of a novel which was first 
published in 1899, and which has long 
been out of print. 


General Interest 


The Story of 


By DAVID DIETZ Illus. 10s. 6d. 


“ Admirable survey for the layman of the 
present state of scientific knowledge.” 
deen Press 
“An ambitious scheme, but it fulfils its 
purpose.”— Times Literary Supplement 


Man and Technics © 
By OSWALD SPENGLER 6s. 


This new book, by the author of The 
Decline of the West, is both a summary of 
Spengler’s known philosophy and an out- 
line of the history of mankind which he 
is now preparing. 


Money Power 
By FRED HENDERSON 6s. 


“ Far and away the most stimulating essay 
in constructive social thinking. We ought 
all to be compelled to read, mark, learn 
and inwardly digest it. It holds the secret 
of our social salvation.”—Daily Herald 
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NEW ENTERTAINMENT AT 
THREE-AND-SIX 


The Shadow on Mockways. 


By Marjorie Bowen. 3s. 6d. (Collins.) 
The Whispering Death. 
By John Spencer. 3s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Red Eagle. 
By Gavin Holt. 3s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
Dance of Youth, 
By May Edginton. 


3s. 6d. (Collins.) 


Looking at any one of these new three-and-sixpenny 
novels one is moved to exclaim: ‘‘ How do they do it at 
the price!’’ For they are full-length books by well- 
known writers, most handsomely produced—stories chiefly 
of sensation and mystery, baffling and ingenious. There 
is Miss Marjorie’s Bowen’s ‘‘ The Shadow on Mockways,”’ 
which contains all the elements of a real thriller, and is 
saturated with the atmosphere of a terrifying house where 
weird things happen, and a beautiful girl, a woman who 
acts as her maid, and a young man who is trying to rescue 
them both and incidentally to discover what all the mystery 
is about, are kept prisoners, the young man being told 
that the women are insane. He himself, because he has 
mentioned a certain name, is suspected of knowing more 
than he does, but.eventually he finds out what he isn’t 
wanted to know, though not until he has experienced a 
series of sinister and blood-curdling adventures. ‘‘ The 
Whispering Death,’”’ by Mr. John Spencer, is full of thrills 
too, and here again a young man gets into the clutches 
of a clever and dangerous villain, though this time the 


THE BOOKMAN 


villain is the head of a gang in London, and uses radio 
and electricity in a startling manner. Roland Blatch, while 
being used as a tool, exercises his wits to get the better of 
the fiend who is controlling his actions, but when the 
Whisperer shuts him up in a secret room where a powerful 
electric current prevents his escaping or quenching his 
thirst, it seems as if he is going to get the worst of it. 
However, you must read the book for yourself if you want 
to be kept in a state of delicious suspense. Mr. Gavin 
Holt’s ‘‘ Red Eagle’’ tells of the intrigues of a small 
European monarchy whose young prince is in love with 
a rich American girl. For reasons of state he ought to 
marry a princess, the friend of his childhood, and tears 
himself away from the American girl to return to his own 
country in its hour of peril, and in rescuing the princess falls 
into his enemy’s hands. The famous Professor Bastion 
is called in and deals with the case very effectively, and the 
idea of a fictitious European kingdom, with its risings and 
secret plottings, is given a fresh turn in this fascinating and 
well-written tale. Miss May Edginton’s story, though 
scarcely less improbable than the two first on the list, is 
in a quieter vein, and tells of a little cabaret dancer in Paris 
who learns she is heiress to a title and fortune, but discovers 
there is a man whose claim sets hers aside. She meets the 
man when he is already entangled with another girl, and 
she herself has a lover who has not been unaware of the 
advantages of marrying an heiress; and they fall in love 
—though if you think that simplifies matters you are 
altogether mistaken. Those who like a romance with 
plenty of sentiment and a happy ending will find ‘‘ Dance 
of Youth ”’ entirely to their taste. 
ALMEY ST, JOHN ADCOCK. 


THE LILAC TROLL. 


By R. V. C. Bodley. 7s. 6d. (Alston Rivers.) 


Some day someone will write a first-class novel about 
banks and bankers—about bank clerks, I mean, and such 
smaller fry ; not the lords of finance who from Wall Street 
and the City of London direct the destinies of an un- 
financed world, and who are so much less interesting as 
personalities than their infinitely humbler employees. 
“The Lilac Troll’’ is not such a novel unfortunately. 
Mr. Bodley might have made it so had he paid more atten- 
tion to his banking background, and not been so pre- 
occupied with trying to make his principal character as 
attractive a figure as he evidently felt he ought to be. 

There is nothing more pathetic than an author’s love 
for a character whose lovableness remains steadfastly 
unapparent to the reader. Mr. Bodley has obviously 
conceived of Peter Jelfer as a whimsical, Puck-like figure 
whose shortcomings would be amply atoned for by his 
charm, but I for one must confess to having found him dull 
in the main and only faintly amiable. Happily however 
there are lots of people in the book who are not dull, and 
several who are quite satisfyingly unamiable. Generally 
speaking, the more minor Mr. Bodley’s characters are, the 
more vividly do they come alive, and one or two of his 
Britons abroad have an air of authenticity which makes 
one feel that this author has walked longer under un- 
English suns than most people who write about the joys 
and sorrows of exile. And perhaps if you make up your 
mind from the start that Peter is an amusing fellow and not 
acrashing bore, you will find this a very entertaining novel. 


THE DEVIL SNAR’D. By George R. Preedy. od. (Benn.) 


Past and present merge and mingle ingeniously in the 
unusual and poignantly dramatic novel George R. Preedy 
has written for Messrs. Benn’s ninepenny series. The 
scene is laid in Northumberland, in a weird old house 
reputed to be the last house in England, haunted by 
memories of a reputed murder. Grace Fielding and her 
husband go there to enable him to forget his love for 
another woman, but she is stricken with jealousy and 
becomes obsessed by the thought that their story is a 


repetition of the old tragedy. Is it the influence of that 
earlier distraught wife that keeps her in a torment of 
suspicion? Are there really ghosts in the old house ? 
Do husband and wife in their different ways come to a 
correct solution of the long pastcrime? The story is tense, 
full of atmosphere, and works up to a powerful climax. 


THE MOSS ROAD. 
By Jean White. 7s. 6d. 


The publishers declare ‘‘ The Moss Road’”’ to be “a 
first novel of outstanding ability.”” Itis. Miss White can 
write good Scots—no small accomplishment ; her characters 
are drawn with vigour and with just the right amount of 
exaggeration; and one can smell the peat-bog and the 
heather of her Scottish country-side. 

The story is simple and sentimental. It hinges on the 
friendship of a particularly attractive heroine and an 
ancient spae-wife who seems a little incredible at the start, 
but who grows more lovable and more convincing as the 
story proceeds. 

Miss White has written a good novel ; her sincerity never 
lags, nor will her readers’ interest. 


(Murray.) 


THE ROAD HOME. 
By F. Marion McNeill. 7s. 6d. net. 


Miss McNeill gives the reader a fairly reliable indication 
of the character of her book in the list of contents: I— 
Ultima Thule; II—The Loom of Youth; III—Glamour ; 
IV—The Valley of Shadows; and Epilogue. 

Although ‘‘ The Road Home ”’ has its moments, the book 
seldom reaches a higher level than the ‘‘ Kailyaird-with- 
water ”’ school. 

The story is that of a disappointed woman. She starts 
life as the daughter of a clergyman in Orkney, and it is 
here the author is at her best. She then proceeds to 
Glasgow University, and while her picture of life at this soul- 
less institution is faithful enough, it would take genius to 
imbue the subject with even the slightest interest. Then 
follows a love affair which will be understandable to a 
student of Scottish feminine character, but will be in- 
comprehensible to the average reader. 

The author is rather addicted to clichés. 


(Maclehose.) 
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GOOD BUSHEL OF GOOD WINE 


The Year’s Work in English Studies. Vol. XI. 


Edited for the English Association by F. S. Boas. 
(Members, 3s. 6d.). (Humphrey Milford : 
versity Press.) 


(1930). 
10s. 6d, 
Oxford Uni- 


Each of these volumes of the English Association is a 
miniature British Museum Reading Room. One goes for 
reference and remains to browse. This latest tidying up, 
as it were, of a year’s English studies is not only invaluable 
as guidance for research, but stimulating to researches. 
Direct sins of omission are chronicled—as when, for instance, 
Marjorie Daunt comments on the absence of a really good 
grammar and reading-book for beginners in Old English. 
The volume is not a mere cut and dried compilation. The 
names of Professor Lascelles Abercrombie, on general 
literary history and criticism; Dr. Boas, on the English 
Renaissance and Elizabethan Drama; Professor Allardyce 
Nicoll, on Shakespeare and the Restoration, are enough to 
refute dryasdust. 

In this year of grace of the Chaucerian Chester-tonic, it is 
good to be reminded that scholars still treat of ‘* old Dan ”’ 
not only philologically. Chesterton is inclined to stress the 
boasted heraldry at the expense of his ‘‘ commune profit,”’ 
into which can be read something of fourteenth century 
““socialism.”’ ‘‘ Of swich seed as chirles springeth, of 
swich seed springen lordes.’’ C. Looten’s article, ‘‘ Chaucer 
et la Dialectique,’’ on Chaucer’s adaptation of the medieval 
method of learning, of Jectio and disputatio—Chanticleer 
and Pertelote discuss, with ‘‘ les arguments qui s’entrecho- 
quent,” the significance of dreams—shows that the father 
of English poetry is still held in true appreciation in 
France. 

On the Continent Byron is even now considered the 
most representative of English poets. Probably he main- 
tains his position of right, since he had both that energy 
and dream which somehow merge into one another and, 
crystallised with a little uncommon sense, become alembic- 
ally characteristic of the English temperament. It is more 
likely that he appeals to Continental Jittérateurs because 
of their psychological leanings. Helene Richter’s “‘ Lord 
Byron: Persénlichkeit und Werk”’ traces his navigation, 
so to speak, of that sea of troubles which was his life, to his 
sea-rover ancestry. There may be more truth in such a 
theory than in many more highfalutin presumptions of the 
house divided against itself. Louis Cazamian’s treatise on 
the development of English humour, the first part of which 
is noticed, denotes the desire to understand Albion at its 
best and in essence. Paul de Reul, in ‘“‘ L’Art et la Pensée 
de Robert Browning,”’ finds a forerunner of Pirandello. 

There is no space to deal with a tithe of the work of 
these good bibliographers and true. The bypaths it indi- 
cates are vastly entertaining. The bibliographical section 
proper—which gives good praise to R. W. Chapman’s 
monograph, ‘‘ Cancels,’’ and his coinage of cancellans, 
cancellandum, cancellatum (folium)—ends with the sale 
of Lord Birkenhead’s books, financially disappointing 
because he had his books rebound. A set of first Dickens 
fetched not much more than the cost of the morocco. 
Boswell’s jaunt to Stratford, where he had “a tollerable 
old-fashioned room with a neat clean bed, at a guinea a 
night, the stated Jubilee Price for beds,’’ makes one’s 
fingers: itch for more of these monumental “ Private 
Papers.”’ 

Mention of the dictionary to Jespersen’s new inter- 
national language, ‘‘ Novial,’’ makes one prize the more 
one’s English heritage. While Donne has been reprinted, 
Sir Thomas Browne was in something of eclipse. A Latin- 
less ‘‘ Anatomy of Melancholy ’”’ has been issued. Even 
the mystery story gets its line; a wish is postulated for 
the novel in which sensation and intellect and characterisa- 
tion shall blend. It is only fair to point out how much of 
the spade work in English language and literature is done, 
this book (dealing with three hundred and forty-two books 
and five hundred and twenty-eight articles) demonstrates, 
by American savants. E. CLarkK. 
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AS INDISPENSABLE AS YOUR 
TRAVELLING BAG IS ONE OF 


WARD, LOCK & 
ILLUSTRATED 


“RED” GUIDES 


These well-known books are pleasant travelling companions, 


readable from cover to cover. 


They are constantly brought 


up to date and in all cases a much wider area is included 
than the titles indicate. 


Bound in red cloth, 
round corners, 
pocket size. 


With many Maps 
and Plans and 
numerous 
Illustrations. 


ENGLAND AND WALES 
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ANGLESEY and North Wales 
BANGOR and Wales 
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CAMBRIDGE and District 
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CLACTON, Walton, Frinton, &c. 
CLEVEDON Portishead, &c. 
COLCHESTER, the Constable 
&e. 
COLWYN BAY and North Wales 
CONWAY, Deganwy and N. Wales 
CRICCIETH and Cardigan Bay 
CROMER and District 
DARTMOOR 


DARTMOUTH and South Devon 
DAWLISH and South-East Devon 
DEAL, Walmer, &c. 
DOVER, St. Margaret’s Bay, &c. 
ASTBOURNE, Seaford, &c. 
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PWLLHELI and Cardigan Bay 
RAMSGATE and North-East Kent 
RHYL and North Wales 
RIPON, Harrogate and District 
8T. IVES and West Cornw: 
SCARBOROUGH and District 
SEAFORD, Newhaven, &c. 
SEATON, Lyme Regis, &c. 
SHERINGHAM, Runton, &c. 
SIDMOUTH and South-East Devon 
SOUTHAMPTON, New Forest, &c. 
SOUTHSEA, Portsmouth, &e. 
STRATFORD. UPON-AVON 

WANAGE, Corfe, &c. 

and S.E. Devon 
and South Wales 


A 
TORQUAY and District 
TOWYN, 
WALES, NORTH (Northern Section) 
WALES, NORTH (Southern Section) 
WALES, SOUTH 
WARWICK, Kenilworth, & 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE District 
WEYMOUTH and District 
WHITBY, Robin Hood’s Bay, &c. 
WORCESTER and District 
WORTHING and South-West Sussex 
WYE VALLEY 
YARMOUTH and the Broads 


SCOTLAND 


ABERDEEN, Deeside, &c. 
EDINBURGH and District 
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HIGHLANDS, The 
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Illustrated. 
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14 Town Plans and District Maps, 
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HOLLAND. With Map of Holland, 
17 Town Plans and District Maps. 
NORWAY. With many District Maps 
and Town Plans. 

PARIS and Environs. A large Plan 
of the City, Map of the Environs, and 
ten other Maps. 

THE RIVIERA. Covers the French 
and Italian shores from Marseilles to 
Viareggio, with District Map, seven 
plans and numerous IIlustrations. 


5s. net 

ROME and Environs. With three 
Section Plans showing every street and 
public building of importance, and six 
other Maps and Plans. 
SWITZERLAND. With Map o 
Switzerland, six Town Plans and many 
District Maps. 


In uniform style and price 


LONDON and Environs. With 25 Maps 
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THE BOOKMAN 


The Bookman’s Table 


THE BOOK OF AMBER. ByG.C. Williamson. 15s. (Benn.) 

Greek myth explains amber as the tears of the Heliades. 
Another legend, accepted by Sophocles, derives it from 
the tears that are shed for Meleager, in the countries 
beyond India, by the birds called “‘ Meleagrides.’’ But 
Virgil was scientific when he sang: ‘‘ The hard Oaks bear 
golden Apples. ... The 
Tamarisks distil rich Amber 
from the Barks.” 

Dr. Williamson explains 
that, ages before man was, 
Northern Europe was clothed 
in a dense primeval forest. 
Palm trees and aloes, camel- 
lias, oaks and cypresses grew 
in rich confusion. Among 
them flourished pines and 
thujas of extinct species ; 
and these distilled the resin 
which hardened into amber. 
Then the ice came down, the 
forests vanished and the 
amber waited for the coming 
of man. 

Dr. Williamson has written 
a book alike for scientists 
and poets. The poets have 
adopted amber as their own ; 
partly because both the 
name and the thing itself 
are beautiful; partly because 
its origin provides scope for 
charming fancies; and partly 
because they see, in the 
creatures embalmed and 
treasured in its heart, the 
symbol of their own fame 
immortalised in verse. 

And the tale of amber is 
valuable for science because 
it throws light on geology, 
anthropology, the wanderings 
of early man, and the dim 
workings of the primitive 
myth-making mind. 

Dr. Williamson writes with 
prodigious scholarship, But 


points of comparison or similarity with other towers, are 
set forth clearly and concisely in note form, and usually 
there is an accompanying photograph. Where there is 
an evolutionary development of design in a particular 
group built by a single guild of masons, as occurs for 
instance in Somerset, the author is tireless in tracing 
it in its growth from tower 
to tower; and should the 
characteristics of one group 
appear in another, we are 
told why. Thus the strange- 
ness of West Mendip features 
in fourteenth century East 
Riding towers vanishes when 
we learn that Walter Skirlaw 
was Bishop of Bath and 
Wells from 1386-88; that 
he returned to his native 
village of Skirlaugh and 
there built a tower, after 
the manner of the fine build- 
ings going up in the west, 
which became the pattern 
and inspiration of the local 
tower builders. 

Considering the propor- 
tions of the author’s field 
of research, he is to be con- 
gratulated on the complete- 
ness of his scheme; there 
can be few towers of 
importance left unmentioned 
in his book, yet the reader 
is left wondering why one so 
aware of the importance of 
influence to the design of 
towers should fail to give 
even the most meagre refer- 
ence to the central towers of 
Durham or Lincoln. 


a. W. 


THE LIFE OF ROBERT 
BURNS. By Franklyn 
Bliss Snyder. 18s. (New 
York: Macmillan.) 


This exhaustive work 


unlike many scholars, he is 
not content merely with facts 
as facts. Many of his facts 
are significant, many more 
are beautiful in themselves. 
He triumphs because enthu- 
siasm inflames his pen. Amber, in his ardent words, 
“seems to possess a soul, to have a fire blazing in its 
heart.’’ And Messrs. Benn have supported him with a 
production that will delight all book-lovers. 


KENNETH STOCKS. 


THE GREAT CHURCH TOWERS OF ENGLAND. By Frank J. 
Allen. 45s. net. (Cambridge University Press.) 

This book seems to be all that could be wished in a work 
dealing with architecture. The author realises that any 
amount of detailed information in the letterpress will not 
be as valuable as a single good photograph of the object 
described, and the illustrations leave nothing to be desired 
in number or form. The arrangement of the material is 
admirable. After a short survey of the geographical 
distribution of the various tower groups of England, the 
author proceeds to examine each group separately, tower 
by tower. A tower's history, dimensions, material and 


Seventeenth Century Amber Gatherers, North Prussia. 


From the first book that was written on the amber industry, “ Succini Prussica 
Physica Civilis Historia,” by P. J]. Hartmann. Published in Frankfort, in 1677. 
A very rare volume. 


From “ The Book of Amber,” by G, C. Williamson (Benn). 


of biography is definitive 
in its scope and reviews 
in an appendix the short- 
comings of previous books 
on Burns in the matter 
of factual accuracy, The 
American author has certainly spared no pains in his 
efforts to get at the truth of a writer who has probably 
been more flagrantly misrepresented than any other of 
his stature. It is a sad fact that between the misty enthu- 
siasms of Burns-night gatherings, the frantic labours of 
apologists and the writings, themselves often to some 
extent biased by exasperation, of more sober commen- 
tators, Burns is an enigma difficult to resolve. 

And yet, in sum, what simplicity there is in him! In- 
tensive research adds little of value to our knowledge of 
a lyric genius, and it is only previous confusion that has 
rendered Mr. Snyder’s work as necessary as it is. Even he, 


after four hundred pages of careful biography, breaks down 
after the baneful chapter heading ‘‘ The Man and the 
Poet,’’ and becomes vague and rhapsodical and apologetic, 
with only occasional flashes of informative insight. But 
for those who really want to get at more Burns than they 
can find in the collected poems, this is a book to buy. 


= 
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LEWIS CARROLL 


Lewis Carroll. 


By Walter de la Mare. 3s. 6d. (Faber.) 


The term ‘‘ Victorian ’’ has, in these hasty days, come to 
signify such a complete and contemptuous dismissal of 
most of the great figures of last century as being dull, prosy 
ultra-respectable and hypocritical, that it comes as some- 
thing of a shock to realise, on a closer examination, the 
era’s astonishing variety and versatility. The dull and 
the prosy most certainly did not have it all their own way. 
Tennyson, Darwin, Ruskin and Gladstone were very 
adequately offset by Lear, Calverley, Gilbert—and Lewis 
Carroll. ‘‘ Where the poison is, there also is the antidote.” 

For its outstanding gifts of art and science the century 
stands up peak-like among the other centuries ; and surely 
not less so by reason of its novel gift of Nonsense. Novel: 
it dawned on the world in the early thirties and forties— 
the first indications, Hood; the ensuing glimmers, Lear ; 
the full-risen sun, Carroll. 

Mr. Walter de la Mare, with his wistful eye for the 
Victorian scene and his enviably intimate knowledge of 
all things nonsensical (is not a recent book of his entitled 
“ Stuff and Nonsense ”’ ?), is the ideal person with whom 
to examine Carroll’s life, mind and work. And it is with 
much charm and enthusiasm that he conducts the examina- 
tion. Perhaps of all countries only England could produce 
such a curious man as Carroll; as, by the same token, 
only she could produce such a unique thing as Nonsense. 

Mr. de la Mare makes a good point when he stresses the 
unseverable relationship between the logician, Dodgson, 
and the nonsense-writer, Carroll; without the logician 
there had been no “‘ Alice.’” Nonsense Country has indeed 
its inescapable if unwritten laws. There anything may 
happen—true; but long is the list of the things that 
simply must not. As befits the discoverer and pioneer of 
that exceptional country, Carroll never transgressed its 
laws; the logician and mathematician in him were ever 
at his elbow; and his work remains model work. 

Naturally enough, it is for the two “ Alice ’’ books that 
one reserves one’s deepest affections; ‘‘Sylvie and 
Bruno ”’ being definitely second-class, and ‘‘ The Hunting 
of the Snark ’’ not everyone’s meat. 

After the Bible, Shakespeare and Gray’s “ Elegy,’’ I dare 
say the two “ Alices’’ are the most quoted books in the 
English language. They possess innumerable facets which 
unerringly reflect almost every situation that life can 
contrive. They are universal and dateless books— 
perennially modern. And half the wonder is still to be 
told; they are beloved by adults no less than by children 
—in which they differ from practically all child-books 
written before them, as well as after. It is interesting to 
know that Carroll intended the Queen of Hearts to be a 
“blind and aimless Fury’’; the Red Queen to contain 
within herself ‘‘ the concentrated essence of all governesses ”’ 
and the White Knight to be a characterisation of the 
speaker in Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Resolution and Independence ”’ ; 
but as Mr. de la Mare points out so well, where would 
these immortals be now, had he been merely successful 
in that? We witness here the sure triumph of Carroll 
over Dodgson, of genius over don; just as we do again 
in the ingenious unobtrusiveness of the chess-moves that 
form the whole framework of the ‘‘ Looking-Glass ’’ tale. 
“‘ Always the reason is in service to the imagination, and 
vice versa.”’ 

Mr. de la Mare has written with characteristic insight and 
skill a most fascinating little study ; in every respect it is 
a work upon a master—by a master. 

VERNON KNOWLEs. 
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PITMAN’S 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


WOOD ENGRAVING 


SINCE EIGHTEEN -NINETY 
By BERNARD SLEIGH, R.B.S.A. Crown 4to, 
cloth gilt, 164 pp., with 8o illustrations by past and 
contemporary engravers. 21/— net 


ART APPRECIATION 
By MARGARET DOBSON, A.R.E.(Lond.), D.A. 
(Edin.). Crown 4to, cloth gilt, 204 pp. With 12 
plates in colour and 153 reproductions in black- 
and-white. 21/- net 


FILM-PLAY PRODUCTION 
FOR AMATEURS 


By G. H. SEWELL. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 164 pp. 
Illustrated. 5/-net 


FILMS: THE WAY OF THE 
CINEMA 


By ANDREW BUCHANAN. Crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 250 pp. Pitman’s Art and Life Series. 5/- net 


THE STAGE AS A CAREER 
By DONOVAN MAULE, Stage Director for Leon 
M. Lion, Royalty Theatre, London. With a Preface 
—— Crown 8vo, cloth, 124 pp. 
3/6 net 


Gg. Write to the Publishers for Descriptive Brochures 
of these books, post free on request. 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD. 
Parker Street, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
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97 HISTORY AND ECONOMICS. eens 
98 ENGLISH LITERATURE and translations (with early 
English Books) also Literary Biography and History and 
Bibliography. 

G. A. POYNDER HUNT & CO., Dept. B, 4, Broad Street, Reading (England) 
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by writing. Learn by post through the Practical Course 
of Journalism and Short Story Writing. Cash paid 
for students’ work. Valuable money-earning book, 
“Making Money by Writing,’ sent free with Pros- 
pectus. Write to-day (a post card will do) to Dept. K, 
The Publication Society, 10, New Court, W.C.2 


LITERARY AND PERSONAL 
REQUIREMENTS 


UTHORS’ MSS. speedily and perfectly typed 
by educated male typists. Good clear, black 
ribbons used ; new machines. Novelsa speciality. 
but no work too small, not even two-page articles, 
Play work done for professional playwrights. Ten 
years’experience 9d.per 1,000 words. Sendstamp 
for perfect samples.—The Authors’ Aid Service 
(B.J.), 67 (B), Princes Avenue, Hull. 


AUTHORS’ MSS., etc., promptly and carefully 
typewritten. 1/- per 1,000 words. All work 
executed personally. Highest testimonials.—Miss 
BEAUMONT, 101, Melrose Avenue, Wimbledon 
Park, S.W.19. 


ATE AUTHOR’S SECRETARY types and 
corrects MSS. for the Press with promptness 
and efficiency. 10d. per 1,000 words. Carbons 3d. per 1,000. 
—H. CANNON, 20, Shubbery Gardens, London, N.21 
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The Bookman’s Table 


PARADISE REGAINED. By John Milton. Newly edited, 
with an Introduction and Commentary, by E. H. Blakeney. 
12s. 6d. net. (Partridge.) 


There have been countless editions of Milton’s poems, 
but this is surely the most perfect. Mr. Blakeney truly 
says that ‘‘ Milton compels us to feel the majesty of things 
spiritual,” and there is a reflection of this in all that apper- 
tains to this book. First there is a fine religious feeling 
about the material parts of the volume; in the cream 
boards and blue cloth backing ; in the rich initials, and in 
the Caslon types used 
throughout. This first 
edition is limited to six 
hundred copies, but I 
hope it will soon be 
reprinted, so that a 
larger number of readers 
may enjoy it. 

But Mr. Blakeney’s 
edition is not merely a 
feast for eyes. That is 
perhaps more Mr. Eric 
Partridge’s gift, as all 
who have come to 
treasure the works issued 
from the Scholartis Press 
will gratefully appreciate. 
Mr. Blakeney as the 
editor has done the right 
thing grandly. Here are 
no abstruse arguments 
which would prove as 
incomprehensible to the 
original author as to the 
bewildered student. 
Instead Mr. Blakeney 
tells us in his own way 
just those things it is 
helpful to know, and not 
a word more. We are 
told when and how the 
poem came to be written ; 
of its comparative merits 
with ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” 
and its sources; of the 
author’s prosody (in a 
thorough but not over- 
laden exposition) ; of 
earlier poets who dealt with a similar theme; of Milton 
as a man; of the character of his Satan in ‘ Paradise 
Lost’’ and as it reappears in ‘‘ Paradise Regained ”’ ; 
of a few chosen criticisms and interpretations of Milton ; 
and finally he gives us a delightful word-picture of the 
poet in his latter days. ‘‘ A little while and that quiet 
figure, in the grey coat, sitting in the afternoon sunshine 
at the door of his home, was to be seen no more.”’ 

Then follows the poem itself which, though modern critics 
have assured me the present generation is not interested 
in problems of good and evil, I must confess appeals to 
me as strongly on the grounds of its theme as on any in 
connection with its craftsmanship. There seems to me no 
other adequate approach to the study of our own reality, 
which is so obscured by facts. Because Milton is ever 
concerned with realities and quite undisturbed by facts 
(which only contain poetry in so much as they symbolise 
reality), I prefer him to all other English poets. The 
riddle of life becomes less confusing when viewed through 
his eyes, and the less confusing, the more majestic. 

Mr. Blakeney’s ‘‘Commentary”’ (which follows the 
poem) is erudite without being abstruse, and leads the 
reader down many side-tracks, from the lions of Palestine 


Jephson’s Post, looking along the Kiretch Tepe Ridge 
towards Ejelmer Bay. 


From “ The Official History of the Gallipoli Campaign,” Vol. II, by Brig.-General 
C. F, Aspinall-Oglander (Heinemann), 
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to the odours of Arabia, from classical mythology to the 
wines of Italy and Greece. These notes cover a wide 
ground and greatly enhance the reader’s appreciation of 
the poem. 

M. M. T. 


DOWN THE GARDEN PATH. By Beverley Nichols. 7s. 6d. 
(Jonathan Cape.) 


Many will agree with Mr. Nichols that the best gardening 
books should be written 
by those who have still 
to search their brains 
for the honeysuckle’s 
languid Latin name, 
and who feel awe at the 
miracle which follows 
the setting of a geranium 
cutting in its appointed 
loam. But they will 
disagree with him when 
he states that his book 
holds little practical 
wisdom. To one who 
is not a tiller of the 
soil, the book will hold 
a wealth of valuable 
information. Also it 
enables him to under- 
stand the psychology of 
that mysterious band of 
people — gardeners, and 
even to make allowances 
for them. When I first 
saw the title of this 
book I wondered 
whether the garden path 
was going to turn into 
a crazy pavement, a 
dissertation on hot- 
house plants or a picture 
of society garden parties. 
My surprise on finding 
it really was about 
gardening was only 
surpassed by the 
pleasure I gained in 
reading it. From the 
first page to the last (excepting the odd passages where the 
author breaks out into early post-War naughtiness) the 
book is delightful. Mr. Nichols ‘“‘ warns’’ us that he 
intends to write at least six more gardening books. More 
power to his elbow. 
F. L. Towers. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT : A Character Study. 


By John A. Patten, M.C., M.A.(Edin.). 5s. 


(James 
Clarke.) 


Admirers of Sir Walter Scott will agree that there is 
nothing to quarrel with in Mr. John A. Patten’s glowingly 
enthusiastic character-study, which appears in good time 
to celebrate the centenary; for Mr. Patten admits to 
prejudices and to a profound admiration for the man and 
his works. He gives us a careful analysis drawn from 
Scott’s famous Journal, from the opinions and criticisms 
of men of his own day as well as of later times, and discusses 
the man himself from various angles in a manner that, 
whether one is a reader of Scott or not, one cannot fail 
to find absorbingly interesting. 
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GALLIPOLI 


The Official History of the Gallipoli Campaign. Vol. II. 


By Brig.-General C. F. Aspinall-Oglander, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O., p.s.c. 158. Appendices and maps in separate 
case, 4s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 

This second and concluding volume of the Gallipoli 
campaign leaves the student of war still in doubt as to 
whether the effort was ever really ‘‘ worth while.’’ Theoreti- 
cally it had much to recommend it. It was above all things 
a strategic overseas counterstroke, a class of operation 
pre-eminently suitable for a great maritime power such as 
England; and the principle of applying strategic pressure 
away from the localities actually occupied by the enemy’s 
main land forces had had a striking exemplification in the 
Peninsular campaign of Wellington just a century before. 
Gallipoli however proved to be no “ Spanish ulcer ’’ for the 
Central Powers, and that the undertaking did not end in 
disaster was due in a considerable measure to the genial, 
if belated, smiles of fortune. The fact of the matter seems 
to be that those who fathered the venture had failed to 
realise that strategy is a thing of changing conditions ; and 
no one in high places seems to have remembered that, 
shortly before the Great War, no less an authority than 
Sir William Robertson had pointed out that, if ever the 
forcing of the Dardanelles should become a military objec- 
tive, history would afford us no guide, and that the condi- 
tions of war had been revolutionised since a former venture 
of this kind had been made in 1807. 

Apart from the actual evacuation, the main episode of 
the book is the unfortunate series of operations connected 
with the landing at Suvla Bay in August, 1915. It makes 
sorry reading, all the more so because the lethargy and 
inertia there displayed were in such striking contrast with 
the dash and vigour of the Dominion troops at Anzac 
close alongside. A good deal is made of the age of the 
British commanders employed and of how, too late, 
Kitchener declared: ‘‘ This is a young man’s war.”’ The 
commander of the Ninth Corps was indeed sixty; but 
Bliicher charged at Ligny when he was seventy-three, and, 
although unhorsed and ridden over, turned up smiling at 
Waterloo; Kutusoff was sixty-seven when he old- 
soldiered Napoleon at Malo-Jaroslavitz and hunted him, 
in a Russian winter, from Moscow tothe Niemen; Cardigan 
was fifty-nine—and a sick man at that—when he led the 
Light Brigade straight as a die, and was himself the first 
man into the Russian guns. Plumer’s fifty-eight years did 
not hamper him when he was shot into the vortex of 
Ypres in 1915. If military talent is there, age does not 
wither it so quickly as all that. 

The author pays a high tribute to his chief when he 
declares that Sir lan Hamilton’s temperament was admirably 
suited to the hazardous task entrusted to him: ‘‘ Resolu- 
tion and dash, enthusiasm and self-confidence, imagination 
and great personal courage—these were the qualities 
demanded from the leader of such an enterprise, and Sir 
Ian Hamilton possessed them all.’”’ On the other hand it 
may be maintained that every man—soldier, sailor, artist, 
professional man of every sort, and executant or creator 
of every kind, has his own specialised réle or line. It is 
doubtful if Gallipoli was the kind of campaign to show 
Sir Ian at his best. He required an ampler scope and a 
larger stage. His was not perhaps the genius to deal 
with ciphered hummocks and alphabetic strips of sand. 
Sailing with supreme dominion through the rosy deep of 
an arresting and becoming limelight, in a more mobile 
and spectacular campaign, Sir Ian would have been in his 
element. The real fact is that what was wanted at Gallipoli 
was not so much an eaglet as a beaver—with the silent, 
remorseless, unobtrusive adaptation of wholly unpromising 
means to a single end, characteristic of that secretive and 
industrious mammal. Doubtless to others, as well as to 


the writer of this article, the name of a commander on the 
Western Front sautera aux yeux as the real Man for Gallipoli. 
But, as has been well said, speculation in the pluperfect 
subjunctive, however fascinating, does not lead one very 
far. 
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DIVERSION AND SENTIMENT 
By Norah Nicholls 


These Three. 


By Gabriel Wells. (Kennerley.) 


The Shoestring Collector. 
By Walter R. Brooks. 
1932.) 

‘ The characteristic of Literature is Diversion; of the 
Theatre it is Illusion; of Collecting—Sentiment,’’ runs 
Mr. Gabriel Wells’s ‘‘ Key-note’’ in his recently pub- 
lished ‘‘ These Three,’’ to which M. André Maurois has 
contributed a pertinent preface, signifying a sympathy 
which is not usually felt by the author for the 
collector—the union of “‘ di- 


(American Bookman, March, 


Life of Emerson. 
By Van Wyck Brooks. (New York: Dutton.) 


A Bibliographical Check-list of First Editions of Edgar 
Allan Poe. 
Compiled by Charles F. Heartman and Kenneth Rede. 


as against the Anglo-Saxon temperament—" Diversion ”’ 
versus, rather than allied to, ‘‘ Sentiment.”’ 

The union between the aim of the collector and the 
student of literature is exemplified in the instance of any 
author that appeals to both. Ralph Waldo Emerson is 
described by Mr. Van Wyck Brooks in his Life as ‘‘ the 
prophet of the new age.’’ He 
was read and is now collected 


version and sentiment.” 
In his essays Mr. Wells 
attempts to define collecting, 
and incidentally explains the 
gulf which separates collect- 
ing from literature: “If a 
person acquires things with- 
out reference to their use, 
merely to satisfy his fancy, 
he is acollector ’’ ; or again : 
“To collect is to bow to 
fancy. Great readers 
are no respecters of books. 
Darwin used to tear a few 
pages from a book to read 
on the train. Edward 
FitzGerald had the habit of 
separating the part of a book 
he liked, while discarding the 
rest."’ Iconoclasts both— 
scientist and orientalist !| Mr. 
Wells describes the evolution 
of the book-collector; he 
quotes instances from his 
own experience of well-known 
collectors ; he suggests that 
the impulse for collecting 
may be “‘ but a modification 
of the hunting instinct,” 
which would support the 
theory of Miss Helen Simpson 
in ‘‘Man, Proud 
(‘‘ Man, the Magpie ’’) that 


and discusses 


of title pages, letters, etc. 


French and Dutch.” 


OF IMPORTANCE TO COLLECTORS | the “sentiment” 


Two important series of articles will appear in these 
pages during the months of July, August and September. 


I Contributions towards a Bibliography of the First 
Editions of English Translations from the 


These articles will be written by E. A. OsBoRNE, 
who will be remembered for his authoritative work 
on the editions of Dickens’s ‘‘ Christmas Carol ”’ 
published in the Christmas BooKMAN,. This is the 
first attempt at a complete bibliography of Russian 
Translations, and Mr. Osborne is particularly anxious 
to receive all possible corrigenda and addenda. 


II Recollections of an Anglo-Parisian Bibliophile, 


in which GEORGE FREDERIC LEES gives an account 
of many years’ book-hunting in Paris, throws new 
light on the rarest of George Moore’s early works, 
‘the great Shelley forgery 
length—among other matters. 


Both series of articles will be illustrated by facsimiles 
In addition, 


ELEANOUR SINCLAIR ROHDE will continue her series 
of articles on Garden Literature, with ‘‘ Stuart 
Gardening Books,”’ ‘‘ Eighteenth Century Gardening 
Books ’’ and ‘‘ Garden Books translated from the 


as an American author—here 
followed 
the ‘ diversion ’’—a logical 
sequence. Mr. Wells quotes 
Emerson’s classification of 
literature as the literature of 
“power and the literature 
of ‘“‘ knowledge.”” He was 
concerned with both. In his 
day he showed the way to 
the internationalism of liter- 
ature, and he would not 
himself have encouraged a 
narrow patriotism. Brought 
up in a strict New England 
environment, he was never- 
theless of the world rather 
than of New England, U.S.A. 
He was a thinker—his out- 
put was anything but prolific 
—and a debt is owed to him 
for his encouragement of 
other writers, some greater 
than himself. His recog- 
nition of Whitman is well 
known—what is not recorded 
is his protest to ‘‘ the good 
grey poet’’ on the subject 
of certain provocative pas- 
sages in his ‘Leaves of 
Grass.’’ Mr. Brooks asserts 
that it was Emerson’s 


” 


at some 


collecting is a man’s game— 
or at least not the pursuit 
of the normal woman! We shall now regard women 
collectors with a new interest. 

Mr. Walter R. Brooks has something to say on the same 
subject in his article on ‘‘ The Shoestring Collector,’’ in a 
recent number of the American Bookman. He quotes a 
friend as saying: ‘‘ I buy books for what’s in ’em. .. . I 
wouldn’t give a plugged cent for all the first editions these 
wealthy collectors bid up to outrageous prices at the book 
auctions ’’’; and then demonstrates his friend’s status as a 
collector in spite of himself, his taste having been dictated 
rather by literary suasion than “ fancy.’’ A collection of 
books chosen for ‘‘ diversion ’’ may include “ fancy as 
well. Another aspect of the union, but the accent is in 
the other direction. On the other hand, Mr. Brooks 
quotes Dr. Rosenbach: ‘‘ I suppose . . . there are people 
—I have been told there are people—who would just as 
soon have an edition of Keats’s ‘ Poems,’ for example, 
well printed on good paper, in a handsome modern bind- 
ing, as a first edition in the original boards! I only hope 
I shall never meet them!’ But Dr. Rosenbach is a 
scholar as well as a collector and dealer; the*union is not 
essentially incompatible, though the difference in tempera- 
ment of the contracting parties has a smack of the Gallic 


arguments that crystallised 
Whitman’s insistence on 
an unbowdlerised text. He hailed “the new voice”’ 
in spite of its occasional to him distasteful accent. 
Mr. Brooks quotes Emerson’s definition of the scholar : 
“To cheer, to raise and guide men by showing 
them facts amidst appearances. ... He is the world’s 
eye. He is the world’s heart. He is to resist the vulgar 
prosperity that retrogrades ever to barbarism, by preserv- 
ing and communicating heroic sentiments, noble _bio- 
graphies, melodious verse and the conclusions of history.” 
Another union—this time of ‘‘ power ’’ and knowledge.”’ 
Like Carlyle, his prophet and seer, Emerson to-day lies 
under a literary cloud, but the prices of his first editions 
continue to appreciate. 

In Edgar Allan Poe we have an author who fulfils both 
conditions—he is read and collected, and both inter- 
nationally rather than locally. The prices of his first 
editions transcend those of any other American author 
and any scrap by or about him is sure of a ready market. 
Mr. Charles F. Heartman and Mr. Kenneth Rede have 
recently done excellent work in compiling a Poe Census, 
an instalment of which is at present published in each 
number of the American Book Collector. An edition of 
two hundred and forty copies published last month covers 
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the first group of investigations comprising a bibliography 
of the first editions of his separately published works— 
fifteen in all, exclusive of variants and first English editions, 
which were issued during his lifetime, or between the years 
1827 and 1850. This particular volume is of paramount 
importance to the collector, but is not wanting in interest 
for the student of Poe’s works from a purely literary point 
of view. His introductions and letters, some of them 
printed for the first time, reveal the curious mixture of 
poet, technician and scientist, one of the most interesting 
letters quoted being an anticipation of the theories of 
Einstein expressed by Poe in a lecture, the ‘‘ General 
Proposition ’’ of which in the writer’s words was, ‘“‘ Because 
Nothing was, therefore All Things are.’’ In the same 
letter a warning is expressed against scientists or rather 
“‘ merely scientific men—men, I mean, who cultivate the 
physical sciences to the exclusion, in a greater or less 
degree, of the mathematics, of metaphysics and of logic. .. . 
Of all persons in the world, they are at the same time the 
most bigoted and the least capable of using, generalising 
or deciding upon the facts which they bring to light in the 
course of their experiments.’’ And this is a man who 
appeals from the point of view of ‘‘ diversion”’ and of 
““sentiment’’! It is perhaps more the strangeness of 
personality in this instance than ‘‘ the humanly literary ”’ 
which Mr. Gabriel Wells stresses as the aim of collectors : 
“An author must have a warm personality joined to solid 
literary merit to draw the collector.’’ 

Generally speaking, as we see, literary significance is corre- 
lated with collecting importance. Collectors must gamble 
on their preferences, else the vigour and absorption of their 
hobby would be lacking. In the main, the man who 
appreciates good literature will find himself, like Mr. 
Brooks’s contemptuous friend, in the position of possessing 
a collection of value at the same time. In the end, in 
collecting as in literature, it is the author that “lives” 
who holds the field. 


SEVERAL CATALOGUES 


Mr. Gilbert Jamieson has sent me an extremely interesting 
catalogue this month, chiefly of first editions—in which 
I am of course somewhat specially interested and con- 
cerned—including association and presentation copies, 
A.L.S., Americana, juvenilia and many other books of 
more than ordinary interest. I note some modest prices 
for the “‘firsts’’ of the books .by the brilliant Martin 
Armstrong, a group of Barries (‘‘ Little White Bird,” 
30s.), a copy of Edmund Blunden’s “‘ Pastorals,’’ his first 
work, just a booklet gathering of early poetical efforts, 
for 25s.—mine cost me less than 5s. some years since !— 
besides some excellent and lowly priced first editions 
of the works of Dickens, Coppard, George Eliot, James 
Hanley—an author to watch for collecting—Kipling, 
Charles Morgan—whose brilliant books wise people are 
reading and keeping—J. B. Priestley, Shaw (many volumes), 
R. L. S. There is a most useful one from ‘‘ The Sign 
of the Huntsman.’’ Frequently I have called attention 
to their lists. The present one is a rather special one 
concerning books, rare and of a utilitarian kind, very 
carefully selected. It is a varied catalogue, modest in 
length, but none the less valuable for that. If any reader 
should think of writing for a copy, the number is 30: 

Mr. Miller’s (No. 63) Catalogue fascinates me. As it 
would do most of us. It is devoted of course to modern 
first editions and autograph letters, and some antique, 
coloured maps, circa 1600-1650. I could fill a page about 
the moderns that Mr. Miller has to sell. I always like 
examining his catalogues, because they always contain 
so many good things, set out in excellent manner. You 
really must get a copy of this list. Hardly should I venture 
to mention any of the entries, or else I shall be led on 
to an unwise length. Here are one or two: Barrie’s 
““Meredith,”’ 21s. ; three guineas for Bennett’s ‘‘ The Card ”’ ; 
a capital group of L. A. G. Strong’s books ; Hugh Walpole 
items ; Jerome’s “‘ Three Men in a Boat,’ 21s.; and so 
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authors, of which they carry one of the 
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posted free, should register their names at once. 


FIRST EDITIONS 
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forth. The autograph letters are indeed cheap, and the 
prices make me think again of the present day opportunities 
for purchasing these things. 

The list from the Orion Booksellers is of quite a different 
kind. It covers seventeenth and eighteenth century 
books, including a large collection of first editions of 
Pope and .Popeana, collections of tracts and treatises 
and a small selection of modern books and drawings. I 
want particularly to call attention to ‘“‘ De Zee-Atlas Ofte 
Water World,” by Pieter Goos. There are two editions 
for sale, one dated Amsterdam, 1669, {£50 (‘‘ The Sea 
Atlas of the Water World wherein are described all the 
Sea Coastes of the Knowne World’’), and the other I 
mention first, 1672, £35. These are surely most valuable 
maps. The Pope works and Pope books make a most 
valuable collection. Item, or rather items No. 130, com- 
prise a collection of forty folio pieces—the catalogue gives 
full details of these—bound in one volume, 13} x 9 inches, 
in contemporary boards, lettered ‘‘ Poems,’’ 1731-1740, 
by Alexander Pope, Jonathan Swift, Samuel Johnson, 
and others, price £200. A most important item is this. 
But there are numerous other fine things in this catalogue. 

P.S.—After I had sent my notes this month to the Editor, 
I received three other catalogues that I must assuredly 
mention. One is a magnificent one from Mr. Henry 
Danielson. I have not exaggerated. It is a really fine 
catalogue of rare and valuable books, both old and modern, 
and some important engravings and etchings, drawings 
and pictures. These have all been gathered from notable 
collections, including many of the choicest books from 
the library of John Ruskin, recently removed from Brent- 
wood. I should like to write at length about this admirable 
catalogue, and I shall certainly give further consideration 
to it next month. It is difficult to make much com- 
ment now, excepting to say that the collections in this 
distinctive list are most worthy, and it will repay the 
reader very fully for any time spent on the examination 
of it. I noted a Whistler portrait of Julian Van Joel 
for £50; Symonds’s ‘‘ Wine, Women and Song,” £2 2s. ; 
three Kingsley letters to Swinburne, £7 Ios.; some fine 
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first editions of Kipling, and. a complete set of Ralph 
Hodgson’s ‘‘ Broadsides’’ for £17 10s. But more next 
month about this catalogue. The other two lists came 
from the First Edition Bookshop and the Little Book- 
shop. The latter catalogue—a delightful one—is in two 
parts: first editions, limited editions and private press 
books; and miscellaneous book bargains. It is most 
pleasingly printed, and contains many excellent and cheap 
first editions—H. E. Bates, Cuala Press, Dunsany, Gals- 
worthy, Herbert, Milne, Mottram, O’Flaherty, Williamson, 
etc. The prices, as far as I have had time to check them, 
are very low, and I should strongly advise readers to procure 
a copy of this valuable little list. 

The other catalogue from the First Edition Bookshop 
has a unique cover on it. There are just sixty books in 
it, covering first editions to that number that have been 
published in the years 1872-1932. I doubt if this valuable 
list will remain in print long, or the books remain unsold 
for any length of time. The typography of the catalogue 
is superfine, and bearing in mind the high standard and 
scarcity of the books offered, the prices are exceptionally 
moderate. It is a catalogue I am indeed glad to possess. 
The added bibliographical notes by distinguished authors 
are of the highest and most expert value. There are, 
among others: Barrie’s ‘‘ An Edinburgh Eleven,” £14 Ios. ; 
Beardsley’s ‘‘Salome,’’ £27 10s.; Bridges’s ‘‘ Poems ”’ 
(1873), £10; Brooke’s “1914,” £10; Coppard’s “ Clor- 
inda Walks in Heaven,” £4 5s.; Galsworthy’s ‘“ The 
Forsyte Saga’ (large paper), £45; Hardy’s Tess,” 
£8 1os.; Mackenzie’s ‘‘ Carnival,’’ £14 1os.; Sherriff’s 
“ Journey’s End,’”’ £3 10s.; and Tomlinson’s ‘‘ Sea and 
the Jungle,” £25 Ios. 
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TUDOR GARDENING BOOKS 


The charm of the earliest gardening books published 
in the English language is largely due not only to their 
mellow flavour, but also to the fact that they are permeated 
with a genuine love of the soil, of delight in 
humble occupations and a deep love of flowers. 
Moreover they transport us into the very heart 
of the gardens of Elizabethan days—gardens 
with formal walks, clipped hedges and shady 
arbours, and full of the colour and fragrance 
of flowers—the roses, lilies, violets, daffodils, 
marigolds, wallflowers, crown imperials, lilies of 
the valley, sweet-williams, pinks, delphiniums, 
snapdragons and so forth, which for centuries 
have been our most loved flowers, and many 
of which, alas, are now being “‘ improved ”’ 
almost out of all recognition. 

There has always been a large section of the 
English public almost indifferent to literary 
masterpieces, but thoroughly versed in the 
literature of outdoor life—hunting, fishing, 
hawking, gardening, etc. So far as the early 
gardening books are concerned, their popularity 
is attested by the numerous editions into which 
they ran. 

The earliest gardening book printed in the 
English language which has come down 
to us is Thomas Hyll’s ‘‘ Most Briefe and 
pleasant treatyse, teachynge howe to dress, 


By Eleanour Sinclair Rohde 


sowe and set a Garden” (1563). In the preface the 


author mentions an earlier edition, but no copy of this 
is known, and of the 1563 edition the only copy appears 


An Elizabethan Pleasure Garden. 


From “A Garden of Flowers,” —— translated out of the Netherlandish 


1635. 
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to be that in the British Museum. This tiny volume was 
subsequently enlarged, and all the later editions—1568, 
1572, 1574, 1579, 1586, 1593, 1608, were entitled ‘“‘ The 
profitable Arte of Gardening.”” About fifteen years ago 
the 1568 edition (the first enlarged edition) could be bought 
for about £8. This edition in original binding now fetches 
£100, Of Thomas Hyll himself we know almost nothing 
beyond the fact stated in the title that he was a Londoner. 
In the 1568 edition and in the treatise of bees, published 
separately, there is a portrait of him. He was a maker 
of books rather than a writer, and this book is largely a 
compilation from classical sources. Hyll’s later work, 
‘“The Gardiner’s Labyrinth’’ (1577), is a better book 
with attractive illustrations. In this book the author 
figures as ‘‘ Didymus Mountaine’’—a play on his own 
name. The illustration which appears on the title page 
of ‘‘ A Most Briefe and pleasant treatyse ’’ shows a typical 
small Tudor garden, an entrance with a pent-house roof, 
an inner garden surrounded with trellis work with stout 
wooden posts at intervals, on one side of the garden an 
arbour (they called it a herber in those days) and on the 
other a large well with a windlass. Somewhat more 
elaborate illustrations in the ‘ Gardiner’s Labyrinth ”’ 
show wall herbers and gardeners in the costume of the 
period, and two methods of watering, one by troughs, 
and the other ‘“‘ the manner of watering with a pump in 
a tub.” 

In his later book Hyll has much to say on the making 
of a garden. He writes at considerable length on the 
subject of herbers, to be made of juniper wood or willows 
bound together with osiers with fragrant plants grown 
up them—rosemary, jasmine, or damask and musk roses. 
Juniper poles, he says, are best, because they last ten 
years. He suggests also the making of windows in long 
herbers so that the owner may “ the more fully view and 
have delight of the whole beautie of the garden.”’ The 
beds he divides between “ delectable flowers to beautifie 
and refresh the house,’’ pot herbs and herbs for physic, 
and he gives full directions for the picking and drying 
of the herbs. He condemns the apothecaries for hanging 
up herbs in their shops, “‘ whereby the herbs become charged 
and clogged with duste, Cobwebs and much other filth.” 
He writes also at considerable length on the humble occu- 
pations of watering and weeding. The passages on seed- 
sowing and the care of seedlings are full of the quaint 
old beliefs and astrological lore. Even in the latter half 
of the seventeenth century belief in the effects of the 
heavenly bodies on plants was accepted by the learned 
men of the day, and John Archer, who was one of the 
physicians-in-ordinary to Charles II, gives astrological 
directions in his herbal for the gathering of herbs to be 
used for medicine. Only one writer of Tudor days ex- 
pressed his disbelief in sowing and planting according to 
the signs of the zodiac. This was Fuller, who in his “‘ Anti- 
prognosticon contra inutiles astrologorum praedictiones 
Nostradami Hilli’’ (1566) says: ‘‘ It is as much healpe 
unto the sedes as it was ease for the Camell when the 
Flye leapt of from his backe.”’ 

The most delightful illustration of an Elizabethan garden 
is the ‘‘ Spring garden ”’ in ‘‘ A Garden of Flowers ”’ (1615). 
It is noteworthy that tulips which were only introduced 
into this country in the sixteenth century are prominently 
depicted, and the lady with the ruff is picking them. 

Tusser holds an honoured place in Tudor garden litera- 
ture. The first enlarged edition of his ‘‘ Hundreth good 
Pointes of Husbandry” (1557) appeared in 1573. It 
was entitled ‘‘ Five Hundred Pointes of Good Husbandrie,”’ 
and contains a considerable amount of garden lore. So 
far as the garden sections are concerned, the pleasing feature 
of this quaint book, written throughout in verse as homely 
as nursery rhymes, is the fact that it describes what has 
always been one of the most attractive of English gardens 
—the farm-house garden. His lists are full of the names 
of the lovable old flowers which have always held first 
place in our hearts—roses, lilies, snapdragons, sweet- 
williams, sops in wine (carnations), eglantine, sweet briar, 
hollyhocks, ‘‘ pauncies,”’ gilliflowers, sweet johns, violets, 
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Elizabethan Flower Painting: 
Strawberry and female Emperor Moth. 


From the collection of paintings (now in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum) by Jacques Le Moyne, a Huguenot refugee. 


columbines, rosemary, primroses, pinks, marigolds, lavender 
poppies and “ paigles’’ (cowslips). Tusser takes it for 
granted that the garden is the special province of the 
housewife, and in days when seedsmen were rare, it was 
apparently her duty to collect her own seeds and exchange 
with her neighbours. 

The first book devoted entirely to kitchen gardens is 
that extremely rare little volume, ‘‘ Profitable Instructions 
for the Manuring, Sowing and Planting of Kitchin Gardens 

. . by Richard Gardiner of Shrewsberie’’ (1599). The only 
copy in this country is one of the second edition (1603), and 
that is in the British Museum. I know only one copy of the 
first edition which was published in 1599. It came into the 
market a few years ago, and fetched f100. It went to 
America. It is a remarkably interesting pamphlet, thirty 
pages long, the author being a Shrewsbury linen-draper. 
He treats of cabbages, carrots, parsnips, turnips, lettuces, 
beans, onions, cucumbers, artichokes and leeks. Potatoes 
are not even mentioned, for though Gerard was growing 
them in his garden in Fetter Lane, the novelty was appar- 
ently still unknown in Shropshire. Gardiner was an en- 
thusiast on the subject of lettuces and carrots. His 
lettuces, he declared, were better than those grown in 
London. His dissertation on carrots is lengthy, and 
concludes thus: ‘‘ Carrets are good to be eaten with salt 
fish. Therefore sowe Carrets in your Gardens and humbly 
praise God for them, as for a singular and great blessing. 

. Admit if it should please God that any City or towne 
should be besieged with the Enemy, what better provisions 
for the greatest number of people can bee, than every 
garden to be sufficiently planted with carrets ?”’ 

The most charming of Elizabethan garden books is that 
dainty little volume, ‘‘ Delights for Ladies’’ (1602), by 
Sir Hugh Platt. It is, strictly speaking, a still-room book 
and the tiniest ever printed, but it is so full of the fragrance 
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of flowers that it ranks with garden literature. The 
author moreover was a noted gardener in his day. He 
owned gardens both in London (in St. Martin’s Lane), 
also in Bethnal Green and Kirby Castle ; he corresponded 
with the other great gardeners, and his later book, ‘‘ Floraes 
Paradise ’’ is full of information gleaned in all parts of 
England. Few books can compare with the early editions 
of ‘‘ Delights for Ladies’’ in appearance. Every page in 
this tiny volume is surrounded with a quaint woodcut 
border, some of them with violets, roses, gilliflowers, 
fleur-de-lys and marigolds in the design. Others have 
E.R. (the Queen’s initials) in a conventional design, others 
again the Tudor rose and the fleur-de-lys of France. Even 
the blank pages at the end have the same, but in the later 
editions the designs are either poor or entirely lacking. 
The book was evidently very popular, for it went through 
eight editions by 1656. It is full of recipes characteristic 
of those leisurely days, for the making of sweet waters, 
sweet bags, pomanders, how to scent gloves, how to gather 
and clarify may dew, etc. 

His fair friends could scarcely have failed to appreciate 
the dedicatory poem, written, he assures them, with a 
pen dipped in rose water : 

““With painfull pen I whilome writ at large, 
But now my pen and paper are perfumed, 
Rosewater the inke I write withall : 


Of sweetes the sweetest I will now commend, 
To sweetest creatures that the earth doth beare.’’ 


A unique record of the flowers and fruits of Shakespeare’s 
‘day is to be found in the collection of paintings by Jacques 
le Moyne (now in the Victoria and Albert Museum). Le 
Moyne was a Huguenot refugee, and his book, ‘‘ Le Clef 
des Champs,” printed at Blackfriars in 1586 (there are 
only two known copies) is dedicated to Lady Mary Sidney, 
mother of Sir Philip Sidney. It is possible that Le Moyne 
was a tutor in the Sidney family. He was certainly on 
terms of friendliest intimacy, for the dedication is signed 
vostre trés affectionné.’’ His paintings are amongst the 
most beautiful of their kind, one of the loveliest being that 
of a strawberry plant with a female Emperor moth, and 
they are as fresh as though painted yesterday. 
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Religious Topics 


ENGLISH PULPIT ORATORY 
AT ITS BEST 


English Pulpit Oratory from Andrewes to Tillotson. 
By W. Fraser Mitchell. 21s. (S.P.C.K.) 

It is recorded by Walton that when Donne preached 
he ‘‘ shewed his own heart was possest with those very 
thoughts and joyes that he laboured to distil into others.” 
The picture of Donne weeping sometimes for, sometimes 
with his congregation typifies the religious intensity of 
seventeenth century life, in which the sermon was an all- 
pervading influence. It is perhaps hard for us to realise 
the full extent of this influence; we may have our 
revivalists with their mass baptisms and symphonic 
virgins, but they only appeal to the morbid hysteria of a 
few. Our popular preachers are at their best in the 
columns of the Sunday Press, while pulpit oratory has 
degenerated at best into Oxonian dialectic, at worst into 
an informal talk over the eggs and cocoa of a missionary 
breakfast. 

In Donne’s time the sermon may be said to have filled 
to a large extent the function of the modern newspaper. 
It was a commentary upon current life, with a social and 
very often a political bias; its interest did not end when 
the preacher left the pulpit, for it was often printed in 
pamphlet form, and perhaps drawn into a controversial 
series by antagonistic replies from opposing factions. 
Even shorthand notes were commonly taken in church by 
members of the congregation for their private perusal 
and reference, or for the benefit of those who had been 
unable to hear the sermon in person. John Aubrey’s 
““ matchless Orinda,” we read, “‘ prayed by herself an hour 
together, and tooke sermons verbatim when she was but 
ten years old.’”’ John Manningham, not a particularly 
godly man, mentions at length in his diary forty odd 
sermons which he had heard within fifteen months. Pepys 
heard a friar preach ‘“‘ with his cord about his middle ”’ 
at the Queen’s Chapel in Portuguese, and professes to 
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have enjoyed it, although we feel that his enjoyment was 
largely pride at knowing the language. 

Mr. Fraser Mitchell, whose book on “ English Pulpit 
Oratory from Donne to Tillotson,’’ is the fruit of nine 
years’ research, has examined the seventeenth century 
sermon in its every aspect from the passionate effusions of 
Donne (which drew such vast congregations to St. Paul’s) 
and the metaphysical ‘‘ Anglo-Catholics,”’ to the puritanic 
strictures of nonconformists like Baxter, who condemned 
‘‘wittiness’’ as ‘‘ proud foolery, which savoureth of 
levity.’”’ Mr. Mitchell makes it clear that the sermon of 
the period, descended as it was from a debased form 
of classical oratory, and influenced by the rhetorical bias of 
contemporary education, was a highly finished rhetorical 
product. It was thus not merely a medium for sectarian 
propaganda, but went far towards moulding the literary 
tastes of the century. 

Our appreciation of the religious prose of John Donne, 
due largely to the efforts of Professor Grierson and Mr, 
John Hayward, is quite a recent phenomenon of taste, but 
those who may care, with Mr. Mitchell, to explore the by- 
ways of seventeenth century pulpit oratory, will be amply 
repaid for what might well have been, without this book, 
the most arduous of labours. There are Andrewes, lately 
introduced by Mr. Eliot, and sometimes called the greatest of 
the ‘“‘ metaphysicals ’’; South, the greatest of the Restora- 
tion preachers, who infuriated the Puritans by his “‘ wit ”’ 
at their expense; Tillotson, whom Burnet thought the 
greatest preacher of his age; the eloquent, if exhaustive, 
Barrow, and Jeremy Taylor, with his ornate yet graceful 
rhetoric. The importance of these divines in the evolution 
of English prose has too long been under-estimated, for it 
was largely by their example that prose attained that 
serviceable beauty which remains the greatest literary 
heritage of the seventeenth century. 


TYRRELL THE MODERNIST 


Father Tyrrell and the Modernist Movement. 
By J. Lewis May. tos. 6d. (Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 


Mr. Lewis May made his first reputation by his trans- 
lations from Anatole France, the Voltairian sceptic. He 
then wrote a delightful piece of autobiography, ‘‘ The 
Path Through the Wood,’’ which is not well enough known. 
Now comes the swing of the pendulum from scepticism 
to Catholicism, and after a Life of Newman—which had a 
great vogue both here and in America—he turns to a 
more difficult subject in Father Tyrrell. More difficult 
because Newman was a very sympathetic subject: he 
wrote ‘‘ Lead Kindly Light,” his ‘“‘ Apologia’”’ is one of our 
prose classics, and he lived long enough to become a well- 
loved national figure. Whereas Tyrrell appears a failure 
at almost everything he attempted, and was foredoomed 
to be worsted in his struggle against the Roman Church. 

But what an artist in words is Mr. Lewis May! He 
may owe this power to Anatole France, but more probably 
to his early training in both the classics and the moderns. 
A reader can imagine him roll over on his mental palate 
some rare but suitable word, some mot juste, some belle 
page. Quotations flow from his pen so aptly as to gain 
his reader’s interest in, and sympathy with, his subject. 

For Tyrrell lived no happy life. Born of middle class 
Protestants in Dublin, never well off, he thought little 
of religion till he heard Dr. Maturin at Grangegorman. 
At the age of eighteen he was converted to Catholicism, 
and shortly after became a novice in the Society of Jesus. 
After a period as Professor of Moral Philosophy at Stony- 
hurst, he began to write in Catholic papers and reviews, 
showing himself a fervent disciple of Newman, desirous 
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of preventing all conflict between religion and science. 
He planned to make Catholic scholasticism less rigid and 
more adapted to the intellectual needs of his day. His 
talents and sincerity made him take a prominent place in 
what became known as the Modernist movement. On 
January Ist, 1906, a Milan paper, I/ Corriere della Sera, 
published a letter from Tyrrell to a Professor of Anthro- 
pology. It was so contrary to all Roman tenets that the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Milan denounced the writer to 
Father Martin, the General of the Jesuits. Although the 
letter was not intended for publication, the strict discipline 
of the Order caused his expulsion on February 7th. He 
took refuge with the Premonstratensians at Storrington, in 
Sussex. There he was suspended from his orders, and 
was only allowed to retain them on agreeing not to publish 
anything without the permission of a Catholic superior. 

When Pius X, the simple artless successor of Leo XIII, 
in his encyclical Pascendi condemned modernism, Tyrrell 
wrote two letters in The Times of September 30th and 
October Ist, 1907, criticising the bull and calling it a 
reactionary step injuring Catholicism throughout the 
world. Excommunicated on October 22nd of the same 
year, he lingered on till July 15th, 1909, and died a true 
martyr to his own convictions. 

Of course to l’homme sensuel moyen the language of 
theological dialectic is almost as incomprehensible as 
that of Einstein and the newer mathematicians. He 
wonders at the importance given to mere dogma: if there 
be only one God, why not let each man worship Him in 
own way? But Father Tyrrell was fighting for the light 
against the ignorance of the Dark Ages; he was defeated, 
but like Galileo he is sure to triumph in the.end. ° 
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CONFESSIONS 


The Church Surprising. 


By Penrose Fry. 2s. 6d. (Cassell.) 


The Apology of a Young Ex-Parson. 


By Richard Blake Brown. tos, (Duckworth.) 

These books are candid confessions by ex-clergymen 
of the Church of England, and both of them are critical 
of the Anglican faith. There however the resemblance— 
if such it can really be called—ends. Alike in matter 
and style, the two writers are antithetical. 

Mr. Fry, the husband of Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith, de- 
scribes his conversion to Roman Catholicism. He is not 
deliberately controversial. But for that very reason he 
is, to the Protestant reader, the more provocative. He 
takes so much for granted that we constantly want to 
question him on first principles. This fact however 
merely reflects his limited aim. Mr. Fry was for some 
years an Anglo-Catholic, and it is exclusively for Anglo- 
Catholics that he writes. He stresses the logical necessity 
(to his view) of passing from Anglo- to Roman Catholicism, 
and he seeks to remove the fears of any Anglo-Catholic 
who is hesitating to make the final plunge. He calls 
his book ‘‘ The Church Surprising ’’ because he was amazed 
to find his own forebodings so entirely ill-founded. His 
pages are a sustained rhapsody; and, though there is 
no question about his sincerity, his lyrical praise of ‘‘ Mother 
Church ”’ has a naiveté suggestive of the emotional ‘ gush ”’ 
of a young man in the fervour of first love. Mr. Fry lacks 
a sense of humour, and, while he is courteously anxious 
to dispel the notion that Rome declines to recognise the 
spirit of God in other Communions, his admission of the 
fact is irritatingly, if unconsciously, patronising. And 
indeed one of his main purposes is to warn Anglo-Catholics 
against any hope of reunion with Rome save on terms 
of utter submission. It is no crude bigotry towards the 
Roman Church which makes us find Mr. Fry’s book extra- 
ordinarily unconvincing. Despite his insistence on Rome’s 
passion for “‘ souls,’’ his conception of religion seems to be 
fundamentally ecclesiastical. His central plea for the 
Church of his adoption is that, by removing “ fusses, 
troubles and controversies,’’ it leaves us free to “‘ get on 
with our religion.’’ But there is little hint as to where 
our religion should get to; and the repeated emphasis 
on the comforts of ‘‘the Faith’’ suggests complacence 
and a lack of real vitality. 

Mr. Brown spent two years as an Anglo-Catholic curate 
at Portsea, and one year as a priest in a Kentish parish. 
His motive for taking Holy orders was, he tells us, to 
present Christ in all His ‘ delicious and joyous uncon- 
ventionality ’’; and he left the Church because he found 
that “‘ this is the one thing that is not wanted, not welcomed.” 
His book is arranged from the diary which he kept during 
the period. There is of course an element of truth in its 
ravings. Hypocrisy is certainly not unknown in Church 
life, and the joy of religion is sometimes inadequately 
preached. Honesty compels us moreover to acknowledge 
Mr. Brown’s gift for description in sensitive, vital prose. 
But the spirit of the book entirely defeats, by its blatant 
bad taste, its own avowed aim. We say its “‘ avowed” 
aim because Mr. Brown seems so obviously a poseur that 
he has only himself to blame if we question his fundamental 
good faith. What are we to say of one who can delight 
in striking (and afterwards registering) impressive personal 
attitudes even beside a death-bed or at a funeral? Mr. 
Brown cynically expresses the belief that his book will 
be a best-seller. We doubt it. His genuine artistic gift 
will not appeal to readers who like vulgarity; and his 
vulgarity will certainly not attract those who might other- 
wise find pleasure in his interspersed passages of sound 
observation and good writing. His particular kind of 
“humour ”’ is likely to fall between two stools. 
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BISHOP GORE 


Charles Gore. 
By Gordon Crosse. 2s. 6d. 


Charles Gore, Father and Son. 
By John Gore. 3s. 6d. 


We are of course to have an official biography of Bishop 
Gore, but in the meantime his many friends and admirers 
will be glad to have these two little books. They do not it 
is true tell us anything that we did not know already, 
but they very pleasantly remind us of a great and good 
man, and are therefore likely to be much valued by a host 
of people who will probably find the official biography too 
expensive for them to buy. 

Mr. John Gore, the bishop’s nephew, includes in his little 
book some account of Charles Gore, the elder—the bishop’s 
father. Opinions will differ as to the wisdom of this step, 
though all will agree that the elder man must have been a 
delightful person. 

Both biographers rightly stress the humanity of the 
bishop, for it was this—at first somewhat unexpected— 
element in the saintly character which remains clearest 
in the memory of those who knew him best. He was, as 
we say, “‘ full of fun,’’ and it was because he was shy, not 
because he was “ pi,’’ that this was not realised by those who 
met him only once or twice, and knew him officially only or 
superficially. 

In view of his well-known sympathy with socialism— 
of a sort—and with ultra-liberal views and _ projects 
generally, it is interesting to get the following quotation 
—from an unpublished sermon in Mr. Crosse’s book : 

“ One of the great tests of democracy, if the mass of men 
ever gain control of the political machine, will be whether 
they will assign its due value to the work of the mind, and 
realise the conditions under which it is produced.” 

R.S. F. 


(Mowbray.) 


(John Murray.) 


SIDELIGHTS ON LONDON AND NEWER YORK. By G K. 
Chesterton. 6s. (Sheed & Ward.) 


It is an advantage, if one wishes to read Mr. Chesterton, 
to have heard him. The memory of that nutty voice 
reminiscent of draughts of home-brewed ale, drunk under 
flowering chestnuts on June evenings, in the days when 
June knew her duty and was balmy—those fat chuckles 
which let his audience know that he is bringing forth a 
joke, and is enjoying the process hugely—that legendary 
bulk, and the quaint face with its impression of being all 
eyeglasses and dimples, gives a background to the para- 
doxes, alliterations, scintillations and word-weavings which 
are his chosen form of instruction. For Mr. Chesterton 
is definitely out to instruct. He believes that a great 
many things in modern life might be improved. He 
believes in criticism, of a kind. ‘‘I mean,’ he says in 
his opening pages, ‘‘ that the critic is really disliked, not 
because he treats wrong things as wrong, or even excep- 
tionally wrong, but because he treats himself as excep- 
tionally right. I have therefore been very careful in this 
book, to indulge in vulgar abuse, of the heartiest descrip- 
tion but not in . . . what used to be called vanity.” 

This is the key-note of these penetrating and illuminating 
essays on the ‘‘ New world”’ of youth and the ‘ Newer 
world ”’ of America. 


MINNIE PALLISTER. 


THE CURIOUS GARDENER. 
(Faber & Faber.) 


Most decidedly a gardening book with a difference, where 
the lore of the garden is developed in innumerable out of 
the ordinary and alluring channels. Antique Flowers and 
Revivals, Miniature Landscapes (covering various varieties, 
shingle, sand, Arctic, etc.), the Invisible Garden (a chapter 
devoted to scents), Queer Plants, etc., not to mention the 
guests who have overstayed their welcome, and various forms 
of intruders. And to all these are added seven /listinctive 
drawings by John Nash, which are a joy in themselves. 


By Jason Hill. 7s. 6d. 
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Of the Theatre 


SOME LONDON PRODUCTIONS 


The London theatre to-day can be divided roughly into 
three categories—the extravagant spectacular musical 
show, the drawing-room comedy, and plays which make 
some pretension to intelligence. The last section is very 
small. ‘‘ Wings Over Europe,” a play written in collabora- 
tion by Robert Nichols, the poet, and Maurice Browne, the 
producer, had a short run at the Globe Theatre and may 
still be enjoyed by those who care to read plays in its 
printed edition (3s. 6d.; Chatto & Windus). The plot of 
the play concerns a 
young scientist who 
splits the atom and 
thus obtains complete 
control over life, for 
good or evil. He is 
an idealist, and does 
not realise that by 
offering to the Cabinet 
(which, like all 
Cabinets, is composed 
of wealth-seeking real- 
ists) this enormous 
power, he is signing 
his own death-warrant. 
The first act of the 
play is an example of 
intelligent conversa- 
tion, brilliant charac- 
ter-drawing and an 
idea worth writing a 
play round, and the 
last act contains a 
clever dramatic sur- 
prise. Yet in spite 
of competent acting 
on the part of most of 
the cast, and a brilliant interpretation by Felix Aylmer of 
the part of a statesman reminiscent of Lord Balfour, 
“Wings Over Europe’’ did not enjoy the success it 
deserved. The reason for this I felt to be mainly (apart 
of course from the fact that it demanded an intelligent 
audience) due to the miscasting of the central figure and 
the uninspired production. 

Another gallant effort which has met with better success 
is Ernest Milton’s revival of ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice” 


at the St. James’s Theatre: 
Photo by Stage Photo Co. 
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By Burgoyne Miller 


at the St. James’s. Mr. Milton both produces the play 
and acts Shylock. In other words he becomes an actor- 
manager and inevitably revives the actar-manager tradi- 
tion. This means of course that he makes of Shylock 
the traditional figure which shatters the unity and mean- 
ing of the play. In order to preserve Shakespeare’s mean- 
ing (for Shakespeare wrote a play about the ‘‘ Merchant,” 
not the ‘‘ Jew’ of Venice, and the interest should therefore 
be centred on Antonio and Bassanio), it is essential on 
Shylock’s final exit 
from the stage after 
the trial should be 
practically unnoticed 
by the audience, whose 
attention should be 
fixed on the ecstatic 
reconciliation of the 
two friends after their 
grim ordeal. In order 
to justify an actor- 
manager’s experiment, 
on the other hand, it 
is essential that the 
whole play shall lead 
up to the climax of 
Shylock’s impressive 
exit. In other words, 
it is impossible for an 
actor-manager to inter- 
pret correctly the 
dramatist Mr. William 
Shakespeare. With 
this reservation one 
can praise whole- 
heartedly Mr. Milton’s 
interpretation, the 
more so as he did endeavour to mitigate his managerial 
heresy by endowing Shylock with a touch of the 
gutter. And as producer he amply atoned by casting 
Miss Athene Seyler for Nerissa. This very good actress 
gave life to a minor character, and by her acting revealed 
new beauties in the so-well-worn play. 

Another entertainment which was one of the delights 
of last month was the dancing of Alanova at the Savoy 
Theatre. 


SHAKESPEARE IN OUR DAYS 


Elizabethan Stage Conditions. 
By M. €. Bradbrook. 5s. (Cambridge University Press.) 
The Essential Shakespeare. 
By J. Dover Wilson. 3s. 6d. (Cambridge University 
Press.) 
Four Lectures on Shakespeare. 
By Ellen Terry. Edited by Christopher St. John. 7s. 6d. 
(Hopkinson.) 
The Shakespeare Memorial Theatre. 
By M. C. Day and J. C. Trewin. 7s. 6d. (Dent.) 


It is remarkable how useless most Shakespearean criti- 
cism is to the actor and the producer. The attitude of the 
average Shakespearean critic towards the theatre is one 
of slightly contemptuous indifference. The theatre can 
hardly complain. After hideously mangling the plays of 
Shakespeare for two centuries, it cannot reasonably expect 
the Shakespearean scholars to enlist in its service. Criticism 
has suffered more than the theatre from this estrangement, 
which has resulted in a mass of singularly aimless and un- 
profitable theorising in which, as Miss Bradbrook remarks 


By Norman Marshall 


in her preface, “‘ the plays, far from being the object of 
the investigation, are only its instruments, classed with 
the Swan.drawing as data.” 

In dissociating themselves from the theatre, the critics 
have tended to overlook the fact that it is difficult for 
anyone out of touch with the theatre to form a proper 
estimate of a play by merely reading it. There is a supersti- 
tion that good plays read as well as they act. In reality no 
good play reads as well as it acts, and there are plenty of 
outstandingly good plays which read extremely badly. A 
play which reads as well as it acts stands condemned as 
a bad play. It may have many admirable qualities, but 
if it expresses itself completely in print, it has no need of 
the theatre, is not written as material for the theatre, and 
as a play confesses itself a failure. A realisation of the fact 
that the reading of a play demands a well-developed sense 
of the theatre would have saved many Shakespearean 
scholars from a great deal of futile speculation. Instead 
of puzzling over obscurities in their studies, they would 
have found the answer supplied in the theatre by an 
inflexion or a gesture, and they would have saved 
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David Garrick reciting the Jubilee Ode at Drury Lane Theatre, 1769. 
From an engraving in the Shakespeare Memorial Picture Gallery at Stratford-upon-Avon. 
From “‘ The Shakespeare Memorial Theatre,” by M. C. Day and J. C. Trewen (Dent). 


themselves the trouble of ingeniously attempting to reconcile 


the inconsistencies which are only apparent to the reader 


poring over the printed page, and do not exist when 
the play moves swiftly on its course in performance. 
Scholars have made the mistake of expecting from a 
dramatist an exactitude such as the theatre has never 
required. To quote Mr. Dover Wilson: ‘‘ Dramatists 
may fool the public to the top of its bent, on one condition 
—that the deception is completely successful.” 

The most valuable part of Miss Bradbrook’s book is her 
attack on the nineteenth century critics ‘‘ who rejected 
the stage and looked on the characters as responsible 
individuals,’’ and often passed off as criticism ‘‘ thinly dis- 
guised gossip about the private lives of the dramatis 
persone.’’ On the subject of Shakespeare’s stagecraft, 
Miss Bradbrook says nothing new. Her purpose is to aid 
the critic rather than the producer, as she believes that a 
study of Elizabethan stage conditions “‘ allows us to measure 
more carefully his power in shaping his inevitable material.”’ 
It is a damning commentary on the extent to which critics 
of Shakespeare have ignored the theatre that it should 
still be necessary for a critic to make a statement of such 
extreme obviousness. 

Mr. Dover Wilson is a critic who has wasted little of his 
time over those contradictions, inconsistencies and loose 
ends which have kept so many critics happily employed, 
as he has found most of them disappearing when viewed 
in stage-perspective. His new book, described as ‘‘a 
biographical adventure,’’ is a vigorous corrective to the 
stodgy biographical studies of Shakespeare as the Grand 
Old Man of literature. He reminds his readers that Shake- 
speare was once young; that indeed he was never old; 
for he gave up writing at forty-eight and was only fifty- 
two when he died. He attributes the popular Olympian 
vision of Shakespeare partly to the Stratford bust, but 
mainly to the general trend of Shakespearean criticism 
since Coleridge, which has concentrated on the tragedies 
and later plays, “ with the result that we have come to 
look on Shakespeare through the wrong end of the bio- 
graphical telescope.”’ His particular aversion is Sidney 
Lee’s biography of ‘‘ a typical English manufacturer who 
happened to deal in ‘ Twelfth Nights ’ and ‘ Lears ’ instead 
of brass tacks,’’ which was certainly not the life of William 
Shakespeare the man and the poet, ‘‘ but the life that 
‘ William Shakespeare ’ the bust in Stratford Church might 
have lived had he ever existed in flesh and blood.’’ Mr. 
Wilson’s portrait is magnificently vivid and alive. The 


most provocative chapter is that in which he seeks to 
prove that ‘‘ Hamlet’”’ was inspired to a considerable 
extent by Shakespeare’s admiration and affection for 
Essex. Altogether this is one of the few vital, sensible and 
thoroughly readable studies of Shakespeare’s life. It 
deserves the title which the author hesitated to call it by 
—‘ A Credible Shakespeare.”’ 

Ellen Terry’s four lectures are vivid and picturesque 
rather than profound. The book is perhaps more valuable 
as a portrait of the actress herself than of the characters 
she discusses. Even more interesting than the lectures 
themselves is Miss St. John’s introduction, in which she 
prints some of Ellen Terry’s notes on the delivery of 
certain passages jotted down on the pages of her lectures. 

The history of the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre is a 
valuable contribution to theatrical literature on account 
of the many passages from newspapers of the time describ- 
ing the performances of famous actors who have appeared 
at Stratford. As the history approaches the present day, 
the book grows less interesting, as the authors have been 
more anxious to be tactful than critical. 


THE QUEST OF SOLITUDE. By Peter F. Anson. 
drawings by the author. 7s. 6d. (Dent.) 

“« This is the fundamental reason of the quest of solitude : 
absence of worry, silence, a certain leisure even, are indis- 
pensable in greater or lesser degree for intimate communi- 
cation with God.’’ So writes the unnamed author of the 
introduction to Mr. Anson’s story of hermits, anchorites, 
recluses and various kinds of religious orders, from St. John 
the Baptist to the nineteenth century Charles de Foucauld. 

The history of every age and every nation is largely 
a history of man’s search for God. 

Religion is an ever fascinating, ever new subject, because 
no two people in the world probably have identical views 
on it. All the thousands of differing shades of opinion 
fall roughly into two conceptions—treligion as a thing apart 
from the common affairs of man, and religion as a guiding 
principle to be applied to the common affairs of man. 

The second idea of a society, itself permeated by God, 
has not yet reached even the experimental stage; the 
possibility of it is barely conceded. In this carefully 
compiled work, Mr. Anson has brought together in a 
convenient form, information from many sources, concern- 
ing experiments in the former conception—what we may 
call the religion of withdrawal. M. P. 


With 
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Modern Composers 


IV—SERGE PROKOFIEFF 


Serge Prokofieff is a modernist in the best sense of the 
term—intent upon the expression of his art as he indi- 
vidually feels it, rejecting redundancies and sentimentalities. 
Reading through the scores of a selection of his works for 
theatre and concert hall published during the last sixteen 
years, one becomes aware of an increasing power to shed 
inessentials in scoring the music without loss in the entirely 
personal style of his musical speech. The continued 
presence of this latter characteristic links such funda- 
mentally different 
works as his first 
symphony, the 
Symphonie 
classique, op. 25 
(1916-17) and the 
opera he was com- 
missioned to write 
for Chicago, 
‘*L’Amour des 
Trois Oranges,” 
op. 33 (1919), to the 
equally opposed 
types of the 


ballet, ‘‘ L’Enfant 
prodigue,”’ op. 46 
Serge Prokofieft. (1928) and the 


Portrait by Studio-Iris. String Quartet, 
op. 50 (1930). Com- 
paring the orchestration of the two earlier with the two 
later works (supposing, for the purpose, that comprehensive 
term to apply to the limited resources of the quartet), we 
find in the two newer compositions a notable economy of 
means and clarity of tonal appeal, the resources of individual 
instrumental timbres being searchingly used, of which 
technical detail, especially in the matter of string tone, the 
Quartet named, and the writing for solo violin in his violin 
concerto in D (first played at Prague by Szigetiin 1924) 
provide excellent examples. 

Born in the Ukraine about forty years ago, Prokofieff 
began to compose at the age of five, and after hearing 
“Faust and “‘ Prince Igor ’’ two years later in Moscow, 
returned home and composed an opera, ‘“‘ The Giant,”’ 
for the performance of which he requisitioned a 
family of cousins! This instance of childhood’s exuber- 
ance has a decided connection with the genial, compelling 
and witty psychology of the man of to-day. Tall, 
erect, fair and 
fresh - com- 
plexioned, he 
can laugh as 
heartily when 
a joke is 
against’ him- 
self as at one 
turned in 
another direc- 
tion; and he 
is a most 
amusing 
raconteur, a 
trait d’esprit 
reflected in 
the piquant 
melodies of 
the quick 
movements of 
many of 
his works. 
Familiarity 
with the 
etassices., 
gained from 
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An Interview by Watson Lyle 


his mother, who was a gifted amateur pianist, made a 
splendid prelude to his serious studies, begun at the age of 
ten, and pursued under the guidance successively of Taniev 
Gliére and Glazounow. With the latter at the Conserva- 
toire of St. Petersburg he attracted attention by his bril- 
liance as pianist, composer and conductor ; and in the two 
former capacities he is now prominent in the musical life 
of Europe and America. 

During a long talk we had when he was last in London, 
I said : 

““In certain quarters here it is implied that you are a 
prophet of the music-without-emotion cult, but I must 
confess I found quite a lot of emotion in your C minor piano 
concert (No. 3) when you played in it last Wednesday 
evening (April 13th) at the B.B.C. Symphony Concert.” 

Prokofieff seemed a little puzzled. ‘‘ Music without 
emotion ? But it is not possible. And as for my C minor 
piano concerto, it is old, quite twelve years old, and should 
not be taken as representative of my work to-day. But 
that seems to be the case so much here and abroad. They 
write about and perform music of mine that is not at all 
in keeping with my thought to-day. There are for example 
my String Quartet, op. 50; the ballet, ‘ L’Enfant prodigue’ ; 
my Third Symphony (broadcast from Berlin on May 3rd— 
W.L.), and my newest work, ‘ Music for Pianoforte and 
Orchestra,’ which I have so named because it is not a 
concerto formally.” 

““On Wednesday, in the slow movement of the concerto, 
I particularly liked the beautiful rhythmic play between 
the solo instrument and the orchestra, busy with the 
broad melody of the theme.” 

“Rhythm is a level thing in music’-—he made an 
expressive level movement through the air with his left 
hand—“ and if critics say my music is rhythmical, they 
do not really tell much about it that is not to be found in 
other music. For to me it is the melody that is the most 
vital part. There it is that the composer can express 
himself individually. Around it he will build the harmony ; 
clothe it with the instrumental colour he feels to be suitable 
for that particular melody.” 

“‘ And this feeling for colour is the outcome of his inner 
self; of his emotion ?’”’ 

Prokofieff was rather thoughtful for a moment before 
commenting upon my thesis—emotion, versus non-emotion, 
in music. Then he said: ‘‘ Well—it may be so. There 
must be the emotion, or it will not come to life. But what 


“The Love of the Three Oranges.”’ 
An illustration from “ The New Movement in the Theaire”’ (Batsford). 
Setting by Rabinovitch! 
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I am chiefly thinking about is the suitability of the 
harmonic, and instrumental colour for each particular 
theme. It is a mistake to say that my rhythm is this or 
that sort, or my harmony either. They must vary accord- 
ing to my melody. As soon as a composer finds himself 
writing in a set style, he has written himself out. He has 
no more to say. I have not written a treatise on harmony 
—yet!’’ He smiled broadly. 

“ Like Schonberg ? ”’ 

““ Well, he certainly has published his system of harmony. 
Then there is Stravinsky, who continues to experiment— 
a thing about him that a good many writers do not seem 
to understand.” 

“T like everything of his up to and including ‘ Le Sacré 
du Printemps,’’’ I said. ‘‘ After that, no doubt because 
I have not understood what you tell me about his work, 
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it has seemed to consist largely of piffling little pieces that 
probably alienated others of his admirers too. (Somehow 
or other, during this talk with Prokofieff, I forgot about 
that noble though unequally inspired work of Stravinsky’s, 
the ‘Symphonie de Psaumes.’) But getting back to the 
subject of your own music; you feel the melody to be the 
basis of your art ?”’ 

“Yes; it is in the melody that I can be original in expres- 
sion, and around it I must construct accordingly. Each 
new composition thus means for me practically a new 
working plan.” 

Small wonder, then, that those who dabble in generalisa- 
tions of criticism, comfortably pigeon-holing this or that 
modern composer as “‘a lineal descendant of Brahms,”’ 
‘‘ Chopin up-to-date ’’ and soon, find Prokofieff a baffling 
proposition, and label him the enfant terrible of music ! 


Correspondence 


Highbrow Delusion 


To the Editor of THE BooKMAN 
Sir, 

I have read your comments on Mrs. Leavis’s book 
called ‘‘ Fiction and the Reading Public,’’ and I have 
glanced through the pages of it—without, I am bound to 
say, finding anything to account for the attention it receives 
from you. Your account of it is very fair, but it seems to 
me that you and she are suffering from a delusion, this 
delusion being that there are certain people who may be 
described as highbrows, and others who are the opposite 
of them and may therefore be termed lowbrows. No such 
people exist. The legend of them was started in American 
comic papers. Being too poor in invention to coin slang 
of its own, the English nation adopts American slang, and 
with it blends an innocent belief that there is some reality 
behind its humorous images. Mrs. Leavis has quite 
legitimately made a book out of this and, entering into the 
spirit of the thing, tries to make out that she is a high- 
brow, the object of this being to lend verisimilitude, as I 
think Pooh-Bah puts it, to an otherwise bald and uncon- 
vincing narrative. She succeeds admirably. By this time 
she has probably convinced the middle-aged ladies eager 
for uplift, who are borrowing her book from libraries, that 
highbrows do walk this earth. The pastime of trying to 
spot them in buses may even have ousted for the moment 
the crossword puzzle. But surely, my dear Editor, you 
and I are birds too experienced to swoop to such chaff ; 
at all events I am, and you ought to be. 

The number of those who can distinguish for themselves 
what is true and beautiful from what is exaggerated, over- 
coloured, fanciful, sentimental, is and has been always, 
and always will be small. There is no merit in this ability. 
It is acquired by the same means as skill in tasting teas 
—that is to say by constant practice. As you say, to read 
Milton and Bunyan and to hear Shakespeare's plays is to 
receive an education in literature. Even if we do not 
continue to read them, they have formed our taste. We 
may slip here and there, but we shall not in general be 
taken in by the sort of stuff that is now advertised in the 
Sunday papers and ordered in large numbers on Monday 
mornings by the libraries. 

This brings us to best-sellers, an expression convenient 
though ungrammatically vulgar, and to the query : ‘‘ Why 
are they so bad and the books which are worst-sellers so 
good ?”’ Well, the first answer to this is: ‘‘ They aren’t.”’ 
In the second category Mrs. Leavis includes Mrs. Woolf, 
James Joyce and D. H. Lawrence. She also includes 
most unfairly E. M. Forster, and she invents for H. M. 
Tomlinson and one or two others a third class called middle- 
brow. Certainly Forster belongs among the ‘‘ readable ’’ ; 
it is a shame to bracket him with the later Lawrence 
and the authors of ‘‘ Ulysses”’ and ‘‘ The Waves.” For 
here is the real line of cleavage. Some authors tell stories 
because they are really interested in them, and because 
life and men and women amuse them or thrill them, or 


stir their pity or their contempt. Other authors tell 
stories for an ulterior object—because they want money or 
notoriety or—well, let us leave it at that. 

The reason why these latter authors sell larger numbers of 
their books at first than those who write single-heartedly 
for their own and their readers’ entertainment, is that those 
who write only for money are the pets of the publishers, and 
those who make eccentricity their aim the darlings of the 
critics. It is absurd to suggest, as Mrs. Leavis does, that 
her highbrows languish obscure. There are vast numbers of 
people who read Mrs. Woolf for the very reason that she is 
unintelligible and boring, because they feel they are getting 
uplift ; and vaster numbers still who will buy any book 
in which words not generally printed or spoken are flaunted 
in full. Also it is nonsensical to pretend that any book 
which earns a great deal of money must be without merit. 
Most of them are, for the reason I have supplied. Publishers 
do not trouble about the quality of what they sell—only 
about quantity. But it seldom happens that a novel 
which has a very large sale and is talked about, lacks some 
kind of genuine attraction. Many, I admit, are sold in 
great quantities and not talked about—the Marie Corelli, 
Edgar Wallace, Ethel Dell and Warwick Deeping kind. 
These appeal to the almost totally uneducated who form 
by far the greater part of our population. We shall get no 
change in this direction until we reform our schools. 

When we have done that, there may be some improve- 
ment generally in taste, but it will not be towards those 
authors whom Mrs. Leavis terms highbrow—or rather 
towards their successors, for they themselves will have 
been forgotten. It is reality which alone gives life to 
novels. This is why Jane Austen’s fame increases, while 
that of Walter Scott declines. 

Yours faithfully, 
HAMILTON FYFE. 


IN THOSE DAYS 


Book Topics a generation ago 


(From ‘‘ THE BooKMAN,” JUNE, 1897) 


Hardy’s End 


We understand that Mr. Hardy, who has been discouraged 
by the persistent misconception of many readers and critics, 
intends to abandon the problems raised in his later novels, 
and to revert to his earlier manner. His new work is 
nearly complete, but will not be published for some time. 


Kipling’s Latest 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling has just completed the MS. of a 
new short story dealing with Indian life, entitled ‘‘ The 
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Tomb of His Ancestors.’”” The story will, we hear, first see 
the light in this country in the Christmas Number of 
Pearson’s Magazine, and in America in the Christmas 
Number of McClure’s Magazine. Mr. Kipling has also 
recently completed the MS. of a new poem entitled ‘‘ The 
Feet of the Young Men.” 


A Universal History 


Lord Acton’s great project of a universal history, written 
by all the principal historical writers of the day, grows 
apace. Lord Acton expects to publish the earlier volumes 
of the work next year, and the later volumes in 1902. 


Dangerous Hobby of Author 


We regret to hear that Mr. Crockett is still suffering 
from the result of a slight bicycle accident. 


A Best-Seller 
The first edition of Miss Marie Corelli’s new society 
story, “‘ Jane,’ is in preparation. It will consist of 


15,000 copies, and will be published by Messrs. Hutchinson. 


Antiquarian Interest 


Mr. Thomas Wise has just added to his very valuable 
collection of rare books a copy of ‘‘ The Giaour’’ of Lord 
Byron, which bears the autograph of Augusta Mary Leigh 
and an inscription in Byron’s own hand: ‘‘To my 
dearest sister Augusta Mary, from her friend and brother 
Byron, July 7th, 1813.’’ An interesting possession truly. 


Hamilton Fyfe’s Novel 


A new novel by Mr. H. Hamilton Fyfe, whose ‘‘ Player’s 
Tragedy ’”’ attracted some attention a few years ago, will 
be published by Messrs. Bentley in a few days’ time, under 
the title “‘ A Trick of Fame.”’ 
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W. B. Yeats on Robert Bridges 


The more a poet rids his verses of heterogeneous know- 
ledge and irrelevant analysis, the more he purifies his 
mind with elaborate art, the more does the little ritual of 
his verse resemble the great ritual of nature, and become 
mysterious and inscrutable. He becomes, as all the great 
mystics have believed, a vessel of the great creative power 
of God; and whether he be a great poet or a small poet, 
we can praise the poems, which but seem to be his, with the 
extremity of praise that we give this great ritual which is 
but copied from the same eternal model. There is poetry 
that is like the white light of noon, and poetry that has 
the heaviness of woods, and poetry that has the golden 
light of dawn or of sunset; and I find in the poetry of 
Mr. Bridges the pale colours, the delicate silence, the low 
murmurs of cloudy country days, when the plough is in 
the earth, and the clouds darkening towards sunset ; and 
had I the great gift of praising, | would praise it as I would 
praise these things. 

W. B. YEatTs. 


Review of an early Rothenstein 
“English Portraits.” By Will 
2s. 6d. (Grant Richards.) 

We wish all good luck to this series. Mr. Rothenstein 
is an admirable draughtsman, with a special talent for 
catching the real meaning of a face. The publisher is 
sending out the series of his lithographic drawings with 
every possible advantage in the way of paper and printing, 
of good taste and care. In this first part we are given 
Sir Frederick Pollock and Mr. Thomas Hardy, both interest- 
ing, though Mr. Hardy looks a little too much in the atti- 
tude of awaiting the attacks of silly critics. The letter- 
press has the air of meaning to be epigrammatic. But 
whether it fails or not in this tespect is quite unimportant. 


Rothenstein. Part I. 


BROADCASTING FOR BOOKMEN 


Summer evenings are hardly the most suitable time of 
the year for listening to broadcast talks, and it is perhaps 
a good thing that the June programmes do not present 
any great allurements to literary listeners. If the weather 
is fine, we are far more likely to take our books into the 
garden or on to the river, instead of sitting indoors beside 
the loud-speaker. 

But supposing the weather is wet ? In that event we 
shall probably derive both pleasure and profit from hearing 
Mr. A. Lloyd James discussing ‘‘ Speech in the Modern 
World.”” Mr. Lloyd James is an amusing and attractive 
speaker, and his series of talks will deal with speech struc- 
ture, pronunciation and dialect, standard English and 
speech to-day and to-morrow (Wednesdays, June 1st, 8th, 
15th, 22nd and 29th: 7.30 p.m.). Other evening talks 
include the usual Monday reviews of new books, with Mr. 
Desmond: MacCarthy and Miss V. Sackville-West as the 
reviewers. 

Those who can listen to talks in the morning and after- 
noon will find topics of interest in June. The “ Off the 
Shelf ’’ series, which deals with books that can be found 
in public libraries, will be continued, and Miss A. S. Cooke, 
the County Librarian for Kent, is speaking on ‘“‘ Scientific 
Romance’’ and Stories of Other Days” (Mondays, 
June 6th and 20th: 10.45 a.m.). Readings by the Hon. 
David Tennant and Mr. V. C. Clinton Baddeley are being 
given in connection with this series (Mondays, June 13th 
and 27th, 10.45 a.m.). 

The talks for schools also include a literary series, and 
Miss N. Niemeyer will deal with poems by Coleridge, 
Yeats, Bridges and others in her ‘‘ Delight in Poetry ”’ 
series (Wednesdays, June 8th, 15th and 22nd: 3 p.m.). 
Mr. S. P. B. Mais’s talks for schools were eagerly heard by 
many adults, and I have no doubt that Miss Niemeyer is 
becoming equally popular among listeners at whom she 
is not directly aiming. And there is one other afternoon 


By J. D. Crawshaw 


talk to which I would call attention—the German dialogue 
between Dr. Ernst Deissmann and Fraiilein Clare von 
Both, entitled ‘‘ Eine Viertelstunde mit deutschen Liedern’”’ 
(Thursday, June 2nd: 3.50 p.m.). 


Books received May 17-24. 


“Greek Byways.”’ By T. R. Glover. 12s. 6d. (Cam- 
bridge.) 

““Memory’s.”” By F. W. Memory. 7s. 6d. (Cassell.) 

“The Glory of Scotland.” By J. J. Bell. 7s. 6d. 
(Harrap.) 

“Little Red Horses.” By G. B. Stern. 8s. 6d. (Heine- 
mann.) 

“A Boys’ Symposium.” By J. Howard Whitehouse. 
3s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


“Model Sailing Craft.’”’” By W. J. Daniels and H. B. 
Tucker. 25s. (Chapman & Hall.) 

“The Scornful Man.’ By Muriel 
(Jonathan Cape.) 

“The Country Gentleman.’’ By Godfrey Locker-Lamp- 
son. 7s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 

“A Picture-Book of British History.’’ Vol. III. By 
S. C. Roberts, M.A. 8s. 6d. (Cambridge.) 

“Establishment in England.’’ By Sir Lewis 
7s. 6d. (Macmillan.) 

Chinese-Japanese Puzzle.” 
2s. 6d. (Gollancz.) 

““Thank Heaven Fasting.” 
(Macmillan.) 

“ The Inner Journey.” 
Secker.) 

“Winters of Content.” 
worth.) 

“‘ Book Prices Current: 1931.” 


Harris. 7s. 6d. 


Dibdin. 
By Neville Whymant. 
By E. M. Delafield. 7s. 6d. 
By Kurt Heuser. 7s. 6d. (Martin 
By Osbert Sitwell. 15s. (Duck- 


£1 12s. 6d. (Witherby.) 
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THE VIRTUES OF REFERENCE BOOKS 
By Alfred Dunning 


It is curious that while many authors have written 
charmingly on books which have influenced them, few 
have mentioned works of reference, unless indeed to dis- 
parage them. Even Lamb calls them “ things in books’ 
clothing.”’ 

Nowadays however when one of the first words in 
journalism is “ Fact,”’ there is no need to labour the point 
that good reference books may be as valuable to the writer 
as are good works of fiction. 

There are almost as many reference books as references, 
and each year sees new ones coming to swell the flood. 
Many of these are too expensive to be bought by the 
young writer as “ tools of his trade,’’ and must therefore 
be consulted at the libraries. Others are so highly 
specialised that they are not likely to prove of great use 
to the writer on general topics. But when these classes 
have been eliminated, there still remain numerous volumes 
which are treasure-houses of information and inspiration, 
provided their existence and method of use are known. 
Let us consider a few of them. 

First of all we have the many almanacs and year books 
such as Whitaker’s and Pears’. These will supply you 
with information on almost any topic of ordinary interest, 
and can be used to check and confirm facts in, say, a news- 
paper article. Yet a word of warning here. Reference 
books of this kind—or indeed of any kind—cannot be used 
to supply all the matter in one’s article. Remember the 
newspaper offices also contain such books, and are not 
likely to hail copy-work with delight. 

Of a more specialised nature is ‘‘ Who’s Who” and its 
companion, ‘‘ Who Was Who,” containing biographies of 
living and dead celebrities and others. Here again the 
writer’s use of such works must be confined to consultation 
as a basis for writing. ‘‘ Read up”’ someone you are to 
interview for instance, before you go to see him. But use 
your discretion as to whether you tell him of your action— 
and never say casually: ‘ Well, I looked you up in 
“Who's Who,’ but I couldn’t find you!” 

Literature itself has its reference books, invaluable for 
the help they may give you in technical aspects of your 
work. ‘‘ The Writers’ and Artists’ Year Book,” for 
instance, not only gives you a detailed list of markets at 
home and abroad, but also contains many valuable articles 
dealing with various phases of the author’s craft. Then 
there is that book by H. W. and F. G. Fowler, ‘“‘ King’s 
English ” which, with ‘‘ Modern English Usage,’’ not only 
ranks as essential, but has the additional quality of being 
entertaining to read. Still more specialised volumes for 
the author include dictionaries of the English language, of 
similes, of rhymes and—not the least important for the 
short-story writer who wishes to achieve the correct 
bi atmosphere ’’—of slang. It would be invidious to men- 
tion any particular book in this section, as there are several 
which call for attention, and are easily obtained. 

The name of Brewer will always be associated with 
reference books of a literary nature, and his famous 
“Dictionary of Phrase and Fable,” together with his 
“‘ Reader’s Handbook,” should have a place on your shelves. 
The latter gives a variety of names, stories, plots, allusions 


and so on, and may prove of much help against un- 
intentional plagiarism. 

Mention of plagiarism brings to mind another danger of 
creative writing—the unintentional use of the name of a 
living person. It is always worth the while of the fiction 
writer to run down the columns of ‘‘ Who’s Who,” and per- 
haps Debrett’s ‘“‘ Peerage,’’ to satisfy himself on this point. 

And now to mention a few out-of-the-ordinary sources 
of reference which, though not often used by beginners, 
may prove all the more valuable on that account. Are 
you for instance writing a ‘‘ thriller’? Ifso, are you quite 
sure that your criminal law procedure is correct ? Are you 
making your characters literary laughing-stocks by an 
ignorance of, say, proper legal terms ? Are your police- 
men exceeding their powers ? The test for all these points, 
and many others vital to the fiction-writer, is to compare 
them with the facts in such a book as ‘‘ Everyman’s Own 
Lawyer,” which puts matters briefly and in a manner easy 
of reference. 

Another valuable book—‘‘a useful shillingsworth,”’ as 
reviewers who have a grocery-complex sometimes put it— 
is the ‘‘ Post Office Guide,” issued by the G.P.O. If it does 
no more, it will tell you how you may send your manuscripts 
for a halfpenny stamp. But there are parts of it which 
have a romantic touch to inspire romantic articles, as for 


’ instance the statement that ‘‘ Live Bees are allowed to pass 


by Letter or Parcel Post’’; or the other: ‘‘ Postmasters 
may arrange for the conduct of a person to an address by 
an Express Messenger.’ In passing it is worthy of note 
that another government department, His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, publishes an amazing array of books and 
pamphlets to which the writer may refer in the knowledge 
that they will be accurate in every detail. ; 

And, finally, here are a few suggestions for reference 
matter which does not properly fall under the head of 
reference books: Scrutinise the pamphlets which trades- 
men send you, and keep a few of them. A good wine 
list, for instance, may save you from making a blunder in 
the Big Dinner scene. Tailors’ folders may also provide 
you with matter for description. Again, a few good guides 
to foreign countries are useful, for geography should be as 
accurate in fiction as in fact, and in this connection, if you 
are sending your hero on a journey abroad, use a railway 
guide to prevent his going at an impossible time by an 
impossible route. 

There are many, many more sources of reference, but 
these must suffice. The main point about all of them is 
however to use them for reference and not (or at least with 
hope of publication) as reservoirs of original matter. For 
quite apart from pride in one’s own work, it must be remem- 
bered that there is such a thing as the law of copyright. 


Competition 

We have discussed the utilitarian side of reference 
books. Now consider the esthetic or emotional aspects, 
and write the opening or closing paragraph of an essay 
on one of these: ‘‘ Bradshaw,’’ ‘‘ Baedeker,’’ ‘‘ Crockford,”’ 
““ Wisden ” or ‘‘ Old Moore,’’ who in former days apparently 
combined the functions of all the rest. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS FOR JUNE 


Opportunities for Honesty and Plain Speaking 


Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate 
sheet bearing name and address of sender) must be received 
by the Editor not later than July 12th. A competitor 
may enter for all the Competitions, but must cut out the 
coupon and send this with each answer or group of answers, 
and address envelope : 


“The Prize Page,’ THE BookMAN, St. Paul’s House, 
Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


Competitors must please keep copies of their MSS., 
as the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


XUM 


JUNE, 1932 


THE PRIZES OFFERED THIS 
MONTH ARE: 


I.—OneE Guinea for the best True Portrait of Any 
Near Relative, written in heroic couplets in the 
manner of Pope. Entries must not exceed 
twenty-four lines. 


II.—Ha_F A GUINEA for the best short letter in reply 
to Mr. Hamilton Fyfe’s “‘ Letter to the Editor” 
on page 178. 


III.—THREE NEw Books for the best quotation from 
twentieth century English poetry applicable to 
any book advertised in this number. 


IV.—THE BooKMAN will be sent post free for twelve 
months to the sender of the best suggestion for 
a competition. 


Results of April Competitions 


I.—ONE GUINEA for the best short address written 
and delivered by the shade of William Shake- 
speare at the opening of the Memorial Theatre 
at Stratford-on-Avon on April 23rd is divided 
between L. F. Goldsmid, 30, Crockerton Road, 
S.W.17, for the best verse, and John E. Woods, 
63, Mayfield Road, Earlsdon, Coventry, for the 
best prose, as follows : 


That these, the shadowy puppets of my stage, 
From the faint glimpse of brief fancy wrought, 
Should thus so long outlive my current age, 
Came not within the compass of my thought. 
Yet fortune hath against the bias rolled ; 

The seeds I cast abroad, not rich esteeming, 
Have born such harvest as I here behold 
Stored in a granary far beyond my dreaming. 
Indeed I am amazed when I see, 

Crowning my Stratford meadowland, this show 
In proud-piled exaltation, whose degree 

Turns into naught my former Bankside O. 

So, honoured thus beside the Avon banks, 

A public servant renders public thanks. 


An Address by William Shakespeare at Stratford, 
April 23rd. 


I account myself highly praised and honoured on this 
occasion, and it is to your honour likewise that you have 
not been discouraged in your undertaking to build a new 
and worthy playhouse at Stratford. The players were not 
so well housed in my day, nor were the playgoers accommo- 
dated with so much ease. 

The playwrights of every age must perforce form their 
plays so as to reach the minds and hearts of their com- 
patriots, otherwise the plays will be held in no repute. 

But since human nature suffers so little change, from 
the passing of time, the playwright must present men and 
women and not merely puppets on the stage, which should 
be a mirror of the moving world. 

And: let the players strive to be natural in their art, 
and not give to the words more value than the writer of 
the play intended; nor let them employ gestures un- 
warranted, for these extravagances may bring applause 
from the underlings, but only mar the play in the eyes of 
the understanding playgoers. 

To all I would say, let the play be more beloved than he 
who invented it. 
are yours and for the world, and will only live while the 
world finds them a fit habitation. 

But see to it also that the worthy poets and playwrights 
of your own age lack not the honour due to them. 


We also highly commend the replies by Joyce Wood- 
house (Brundall), W. A. Rathkey (London, N.W.), 
M. I. Yeoman (Barnsley), Sarah Margaret Threlfall 


The plays writ by me and my compeers 
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(Bolton), Mrs. P. Eddy (Streatham Vale), J. C. Hutton 
(Bristol), Edward Adams-Ray (Stockholm), Mrs. S. 
Turnbull (London, N.W.), P. M. Stone (Waltham, Mass., 
U.S.A.), Melfin W. Jones (Cardiff). 


II.—In Chapter XX of ‘“‘ The Talisman” there is a 
letter from ‘‘ Saladin, King of Kings to Melech 
Ric, the Lion of England.” HALF A GUINEA 
for the best rendering of this letter as a narra- 
tive poem of not more than sixteen lines, in 
Sir Walter Scott’s well known poetic style, is 
awarded to C. E. J. Capern, The Manor House, 
Limpsfield, Oxted, Surrey, for the following : 


To Melech Ric, the Lion Heart 

King Saladin. Whereas thou art 

On enmity and bloodshed set, 

Thy blind mistake, we'll show thee yet. 
Our matchless forces and the Priest 

Of Allah, soon shall judge thee least. 
Thy gift of dwarfs, deformed but gay 
We honour, and requital pay 

With Nubian Zohauk. Pray you, mark! 
Like sweetest fruits, his skin is dark. 
As Rustan doth he execute 

His master‘s will. His counsel, mute 
By signs disclosed, will guide thee right. 
Farewell. May Allah show thee light ; 
Or presently restore thee, healed, 

To me, upon the battle-field. 


We also mention for special commendation those of 
John Purdie (Paisley), A. G. Stanley (Maidenhead), 
J. H. G. Gibbs (Farnham Common), M. McDonnell 
(Bothwell), Kathleen Blyth (West Hartlepool), B. M. 
Beard (Bexleyheath), L. F. Goldsmid (London, S.W.), 
W. A. Rathkey (London, N.W.). 


III.—HatrF A GuInEa for the best criticism, in not more 
than two hundred words, of any character in 
“ Faust,” is awarded to B. Sneath, 51, Millman 
Street, W.C.1, for the following : 


MEPHISTOPHELES 


With contemptuous deference, Mephistopheles appears 
among the Angels and deplores his inability to sing peans 
to Sun and Moon, Heaven and Hell, for his interest centres 
in Man, the “‘ little God of the World,’’ whose febrile activity 
brings him no nearer Heaven than the jumping of a grass- 
hopper. And it is as an associate and critic of Man that 
Mephistopheles interests the average reader, for the prob- 
lems of his relation to God and other supernatural forces, 
of his interpretation of the pact and of the extent of his 
power, are matters for the commentator; they invite 
endless speculation, having been obscured and complicated 
in the various transmutations of the play, and evaded by 
Goethe himself. 

Mephistopheles’ keen and hypercritical mind, his un- 
deviating sense of reality and his relentless sincerity can 
tolerate no intellectual fraud—neither the false and shallow 
enlightenment of the eighteenth century, nor the preten- 
sions of religion, science and scholarship. Seeing hypocrisy 
and snobbery labelled morality and culture, he remarks 
scornfully : 


“‘Man darf das nicht vor keuszhen Ohren nennen, 
Was keusche Herzen nicht entbehren konnen.” 


Mephistopheles’ intellectual questioning does not however 


‘lead him, like Faust, through a period of doubt to one of 


useful activity. Though his mocking criticism goads others 
into action, the ‘‘ Spirit who denies ’’ cannot accept the 
dictum, “‘ I] faut cultiver son jardin.” 


We also highly commend the criticisms by B. M. Beard 
(Bexleyheath), E. Davis (Dublin), John E. Woods 
(Coventry), W. A. Rathkey (London, N.W.). 
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IV.—THREE NEw Books for the best quotation from 
twentieth century English poetry applicable to 
any book advertised in this number, is awarded 
to B. M. Beard, 214, Broadway, Bexleyheath, 
Kent, for the following : 

PERPLEXITIES. By E. R. Leicu. (Faber & Faber.) 


“Have I spoken too much or not enough of Love ? 
Who can tell?” 


RicHARD ALpINGTON, Prelude. 
We also select for printing : 


THE HAPPY MURDERERS. By Victor BrIpGEs. 
(Hodder & Stoughton ) 
“If they have siuned nobody knows.” 
W. B. Yeats, The Scholars. 
(M. McDonnell, ‘‘ Elmwood,” Bothwell.) 


YOUNG DESIRE. By VALENTINE. (Ward, Lock.) 
“If only I were King of Spain, 
I'd take my hat off in the rain.” 
A. A. Mine, If I Were King. 
(Mrs. Doris M. Bell, 98, Lincoln Road, Peterborough.) 


CROSSWORD No. 18. 


The prize is awarded to Mrs. K. Parker, 104B, Finchley 
Road, N.W.3, for her clue : 


Half a ‘‘ Swan,” 


WRITERS OF TO-MORROW. 


The prize for the April Competition is awarded to Yvonne 
Hallam, 4, South Road, The Park, Nottingham. 


V.—TuHE BookMAN will be sent post free for twelve 


The following also gave the same clue in slightly 
different forms : 


E. M. Hakim (Edgware, Middlesex). 


Certificates of merit have also been sent to Joyce Wood- 
house (Brundall), 


Harry Broadbent (Southport). 


THE BOOKMAN 


months to W. B. Morris, 58, Belsize Road, 
Hampstead, N.W.6. 


who bequeathed her poetical works to 
Scott.—(Miss Seward, the ‘“‘ Swan of Lichfield.’’) 


Capern (Limpsfield), Mrs. 


J. H. G. Gibbs (Farnham Common), 


“THE BOOKMAN ” 


CROSSWORD No. 


26 


Solution to Crossword XVIII 


“THE GRANDEUR THAT WAS ROME” 


By ‘‘ ProcrustTEs ”’ 


A prize of one guinea will be sent to the sender of a correct solution 
who supplies the best clue to 33 across. 


CLiuEs Down: 


1. Epic poet of the first century a.p. 
2. Cesar did Clodius, “ his jackal,’ for many purposes. 
3. Latin conjunction. 
4. Rome dates its years from the foundation of this. 
5. Made terms with Mithridates and returned to break the 
Populares and set up a strong constitution of his own. 
6. -Curtail the greatest Augustan prose-writer. 
8. The holy one established itself in Rome. 
10. Anything that may be thought, done or spoken of. 
12. The Capitoline geese gave this to Rome. 
14. Curtail the author of ‘“‘ On the Sublime.” 
16. Pompey was Cesar’s until Pharsalus. 
18. .. . nothing besides. 
20. See 38 across. 
21. See 29 down. 
22. An island that should be made of hard stone. 


3. 

27. With 6 across, lover of Lesbia. 

28. More permanent form of literature than II across. 
29. With 21 down, philosopher of the Silver Age. 
30. Goddess of flowers. 

31. .. . maritima (Cwsar) — the sea-coast. 

32. With laughter. 

34. Although. 

35. Jumble 29. 

39. Latin conjunction, English preposition. 


CLuEs AcROss: 


wwhs 


The poet of Epicureanism. 

Begin 41 across. 

As opposed to 4 down. 

Rome's greatest orator. 

A transitory method of record. 

Go! 

Casar saw a mysterious this after subduing the Morini and 


uw OH 


“ Hold then my. . 


English pronoun. 
Joyful prefix to “‘ 
The adversary Ceasar most respected. 

Begin 36 across. 

That is. 

Infernal spirits. 

How did they work them in a trireme ? 

Such a man as this found employment under Augustus, 


wo 


ao 


He said ‘‘Let Rome in Tiber melt.” ' 
With 20 down, “‘ 
Jumble 10 down. 
A Roman province of Spain. 


the Menapii, and named it the ‘‘ white land.” 
., and turn away thy face 
While I do run upon it. Wilt thou, Strato ?”’ 


Hymen.” 


who “‘ found Rome built of bricks and made it a city of 
marble.” 


the fleetest steed from Aufidus to Po.”’ 


We heard about it in the 
Great War. 


Crossword No. 20 
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April 27th.—Neither the speaker nor the chairman who had been announced were able to attend, 
so at very short notice Mr. Hugh Ross Williamson stepped into the breach as speaker, and the 
Rev. Dr. Mullins took the chair. Mr. Williamson’s address was principally concerned with modern 
criticism, which he thought had lost its value. He traced the cause of it to the rapid growth of the news- 
paper as a standard with its influence on literature and reviewing ; and with the newspaper, he blamed 
the cinema for debasing all true emotional values. He contrasted the present flood of shallow books to 
the time when the Authorised Version, Shakespeare, Bunyan and Milton were the standards. Now the 
“lowbrow ”’ judgment elevated the best-sellers to the class of critical importance. He held that when 
you had extracted all the meaning of a book, then for you the book was dead. There should always be 
something more to be found in it. In this connection he quoted D. H. Lawrence, Virginia Woolf and 
others. Passing on, he illustrated his point by reading a passage from T. S. Eliot, explained the allusions 
in the lines and the wealth of study which lay behind it. A new tradition had sprung up since Rupert 
Brooke. After this thought-stimulating causerie (for such it was), Mr. Keighley Snowden, the chairman, 
Mrs. G. B. Burgin and others spoke, and the lecturer replied to various new points raised by them. 

Saturday, May 7th.—Under the guidance of that good friend to the Booklovers’ Circle, Mr. L. E. Tanner, 
F.S.A., a pilgrimage was made to the little known parts in the precincts of what was the Abbey of West- 
minster. Mr, Tanner, with his lifelong connection with the famous Westminster School, and his association 
with the Abbey as Assistant Keeper of the Muniments, was an ideal guide. His rare charm in imparting 
his personal knowledge of this deeply fascinating corner of London was such that the Booklovers felt 
they were listening to a friend and companion. Each historic spot visited in the course of the pilgrimage 
evoked from him some illuminating remarks relating to its history, its archeology and its association with 
past worthies. The site of the Abbey Refectory was first visited. Only the north and east walls now 
remain above ground (the garden of Ashburnham House occupies a part of the site). From these and 
other relics Mr. Tanner revived the past appearance of the building. The corbels carried by angels still 
remain in situ, and his listeners visualised the high-pitched roof which once covered the spot. A brief 
visit to the adjoining Ashburnham House followed. This fine early seventeenth century house stands on 
the site of the Prior’s House, and at the time of the Dissolution consisted of a hall, a chapel, a parlour, 
a buttery and other offices. The Abbey Dormitory was the next stop. This is the building now known as 
the Great School Room. Here Mr. Tanner, standing behind the Rod Table from the drawers of which 
two ominous birches protruded, gave a brief historical sketch of the building, sketching its aspect in 
monastic days and when used as class-room. It is now the Hall of the School, where examinations are 
held, the Westminster Plays performed, and the historic custcm of “‘ tossing the pancake”’ takes place. 
Through the courtesy of the Rev. J. Perkins (Minor Canon and Sacrist), a visit to his house was made, 
which at one time formed a part of the Abbey Infirmary. It was not until 1860 that Sir Gilbert Scott 

- discovered the beautiful Gothic Hall with its fifteenth century roof, as up to that time the hall had been 
lost sight of, having been cut up and made into two floors of rooms. The secluded College Garden was 
then visited. Its delightful aspect recalled a scene such as one would expect to see at the universities, 

’ but not so close to the turmoil of London. Few Londoners are aware of its existence. Mr. Tanner recon- 

structed the scene in medieval days, when it was bounded by the Mill Ditch which formed a portion of the 
stream surrounding Thorney Isle. The fish-pond and herb garden of those days have vanished, but the 
present-day scene is one of quietude and charm. The spacious lawn is bounded on the west by the School 

Dormitory, designed by Sir Christopher Wren—one of the earliest buildings in London constructed of 

Bath stone. The view northwards shows some early eighteenth century houses whose mellowed red bricks 

glowed in the sunlight of the May afternoon and, towering above, a unique view of the Abbey Church 
completes the picture. Other places of interest were visited, including the Abbot’s Dining Hall, now the 

College Dining Hall, which possesses a Minstrel Gallery of Tudor days; and finally a visit was made to 

the Muniment Room, approached by a winding staircase in the east cloister, over which it is built. The 

Muniment Room looks down upon the Poet’s Corner and contains some priceless records. One would have 

liked to prolong the stay in this seldom visited corner, but time failed. Before leaving the Abbot’s Dining 


Hall, a vote of thanks, voicing the Booklovers’ appreciation of Mr. Tanner’s efforts to make the visit a visit 
of notable interest, was cordially given. 


Summer Programme 


June 4th.—Visit to Mr. Cecil Roberts’s Pilgrims’ Cottage at Lower Assenden, Henley-on-Thames. 
Mr. Cecil Roberts has kindly promised to meet the 2.18 p.m. from Paddington, arriving Henley 3.25 p.m. 
and members wishing to join the party should write to Mrs. Hine as soon as possible. 

‘June 18th.—Visit to Rothamsted Experimental Station in conjunction with the Gilbert White Fellow- 
ship, by invitation of the Director, Sir E. John Russell. Tea will be provided by the kind hospitality 
of Sir John and Lady Russell. 

une 25th.—Visit to Cowper’s Country, conducted by Mr. E. G. Crowsley. 
uly.—Ramble conducted by Mr. T. W. Hill. 

September.—Ramble conducted by Mr. Fred A. Turner, F.R.Hist.S., F.S.A. 

Full particulars of the Summer Rambles, and application forms for Circle membership, may be 
obtained from the Hon. Secretary, Mrs. Sophie Hine, 70, Coniston Road, Muswell Hill, N.1o. 


BRIGHTON AND HOVE 


All applications should be made to the Hon. Secretary, Miss Winifred Hurlstone-Jones, 17, Palmeira 
Square, Hove. 
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